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London Agency for American Libraries 
EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Ltd. 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 


demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—zn re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 


affairs.” 
EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 


course involving a very large expenditure of money. 
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Ir is worth while to call attention to the 
sound doctrine preached by Mr. Gaillard and 
Mr. Cutter, regarding greater freedom in 
the use of books. Granting the fact that in 
each case the libraries considered reach a 
comparatively small constituency and are 
therefore freed from some of the problems 
of the greater city libraries, it is nevertheless 
true that the ordinary rules in regard to the 
use of books of direct knowledge, desired for 
study or serious reading, might well be made 
less restrictive than is the custom at present. 
The theory “as many books as necessary for 
as long as needed” may at first thought seem 
impracticable, but reduced to direct practice 
it is not likely to involve much difficulty or 
to be pushed too far. Actual reference books, 
as has been pointed out, do not circulate at 
all, and among the mass of “class” books 
available for circulation there are always 
many which stand for months undisturbed 
or the shelves. Among the rank and file of 
berrowers the number of those desiring to 
use several books for sustained study is not 
likely to be large, and the desire is one that 
the library should encourage rather than im- 
pede. At any rate, the suggestion is well 
worth a little practical experimenting, and in 
considering it the librarian should try to get 
outside his environment and take the 
reader’s point of view. It is true that rules 
should be lived up to, but there is no reason 
why any rule should not be so framed as to 
permit special as well as general application. 


own 


A PHRASE heard not long since in conversa- 
tion with some library people strikes at one 
of the weak places in public library work. 
This was the definition of a book as “a 
good circulator,” neither more nor less, ac- 
companied by the expressed conviction that 
the dissemination of good circulators was the 
first essential of successful work, because 
they “count up so well” in the year’s sta- 
tistics. So much has been said of the danger 
of over-emphasizing the importance of large 
circulation figures that any further discourse 
on that text would seem superfluous, were it 


not only too evident, as the foregoing phrase 
indicates, that the circulation fetich still 
holds its devotees. As a matter of fact, it 
is not simply volume of circulation that is the 
test of a library’s work; it is the kind of 
books circulated, the kind of use made of 
them, and the methods by which that use is 
secured. An instance occurs of one branch 
library in a large city where the rule pre 
vailed that any child returning books must 
take out two volumes, one non-fiction, de- 
spite reluctance or protest, “on account of the 
statistics.” That the unwilling borrowers 
were not likely to read books they had not 
chosen and did not want made no difference, 
so long as the librarian was able to point 
with pride to the monthly circulation statis 
tics. The popular tendency to be impressed 
by large figures is probably at the bottom of 
this desire for a good showing, but the atti- 
tude of mind which looks upon books simply 
as “circulators” is hardly adapted to realize 
the higher possibilities of library work. 


In the death of Dr. Karl Dziatzko the li- 
brary world at large, no less than the world 
of German scholarship, loses a scholar of ripe 
learning and distinguished services. Libra- 
rian of the University of Géttingen for six- 
teen years, Dr. Dziatzko held also the chair 
of library science at that university, the only 
professorship of library science as yet estab- 
lished in Germany. His thorough proficiency 
and enthusiasm for the more antiquarian side 
of a librarian’s work, developed as it was 
by his environment, was combined with a 
fund of practical sense and a keen apprecia 
tion of the more popular aspects of the 
modern library movement, a movement that 
has so far received little recognition in Ger- 
He realized the importance of bring 
ing library work to the rank of a profession, 
and he was one of the most vigorous cham 
pions of the professional training of libra- 
rians, his efforts resulting in the general re- 
form of the German library service effected 
in 1893, when the qualifications, training, and 
credentials of librarians were defined 
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codified. In philology Dr. Dziatzko’s work 
has received wide recognition, and his contri- 
butions to the literature of bibliography and 
library economy have permanently enriched 
the professional equipment of the librarian. 


Two significant library appointments have 
been recorded within the new year — the selec- 
tion of Mr. Wadlin, not a librarian, as the 
head of the Boston Public Library, and that 
of Mr. Montgomery, not a politician, as the 
head of the Pennsylvania State Library. In 
choosing a successor to Mr. Whitney, who 
had for sometime sought to be relieved of 
the heavy burdens of administration, it should 
be an open secyet that the Boston trustees 
gave every weight to the desirability of se- 
curing a man already in the working field 
of library management. But it has often been 
found desirable for those in charge of large 
interests —as the directors of a commercial 
corporation—to go outside their own im- 
mediate field and choose a man whose proved 
ability in handling general affairs prophesies 
special ability in any special work he may 
undertake. It is understood that the choice 
of Mr. Wadlin has been made exactly on 
these grounds. Although not a librarian, his 
services in the library field have been con- 
siderable, and he brings to his new office the 
experience of a library trustee as well as the 
experience gained in successful administra- 
tive work. In selecting Mr. Montgomery fora 
post which has hitherto been filled chiefly 
for political reasons, Pennsylvania prece- 
dent has been happily broken, and the li- 
brary interests of the state have been placed 
in good hands. The appointment is, indeed, 
matter of sincere satisfaction to all concerned 
with library affairs. Mr. Montgomery has 
had experience in practical matters of library 
administration in his relations as a trustee 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia from its 
organization, while his services in urging bet- 
ter library legislation in Pennsylvania and 
his broad knowledge of library affairs, give 
assurance that under his direction the Penn- 
sylvania State Library should become an im- 
portant factor in the development and im- 
provement of library conditions throughout 
the state. 
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Communications. 


BROWNING SOCIETY PAPERS. 


In the course of our endeavors to complete 
a set of the Browning Society Papers (Lon- 
don), we have acquired information which 
may be of service to others. As all who have 
used the set know, the volumes are made up 
of Roman paging, starred paging, and the 
unstarred main paging. For the following 
points we are indebted to Mr. T. J. Wise, 
secretary of the society: 

Volume 1: Part 6 has never been published, 

but is in manuscript. 

Volume 2: Pages 287*-290* are lacking 
In numbering the pages, these numbers 
were evidently skipped. After p. 301" 
the abstracts of the 62d to 68th meet- 
ings are each paged separately, and are 
on paper of varying sizes. These have 
mot been published in any other form, 
paged continuously with the rest, but it 
is the intention of the society to do so. 
There is a similar break after p. 274 
of the main paging. The pages consti- 
tuting Part 11 (eleven) of the original 
issue (Papers 49-56) cannot be obtained 
with continuous paging. 

The index to the Papers has not been pub- 
lished, but is in manuscript. According to 
Mr. Wise, Part 6 of Volume 1. will be pub- 
lished, as funds to pay for it are in hand, 
but no date for its issue can now be given. 
No title-pages to the three volumes have 
been issued. Epwarp C. WILLIAMs 


Apevsert Cortese Lisrary, | 
Western Reserve University. } 


USEFULNESS OF THE “GUIDE TO LITERA.- 
TURE OF AMERICAN HISTORY.” 

At the Philadelphia meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association I took pains to 
notice the comments of quite a number of 
the most active and representative men with 
reference to Larned’s “Literature of Ameri- 
can history,” and was interested to find how 
decidedly useful it seemed to be regarded by 
nearly all. There were one or two who were 
very free and explicit in positive criticisms, 
but even these apparently used the book and 
found it useful, and for the most part they 
did not intend their positive criticisms to 
disparage the usefulness of the work as a 
whole. The sentiment was so much more 
favorable than I had supposed would natur 
ally be the case with professional students 
in the case of a book which is especially fitted 
for the general student rather than the spe- 
cialist, that it seemed worth while to make 
note of the generalized fact for the Lrprary 
JOURNAL. Ernest C. RicHARDSON. 


Princeton University Lisrary, | 
Princeton, N. J. ( 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN 


COLLECTION OF ARABIC MANUSCRIPTS AT 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN 


LIBRARIES: THE LANDBERG 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


By Cutter Torrey, Yale University. 


Wirurn the past two years, America has 
suddenly sprung into prominence as a home 
of Arabic studies. Oriental investigation in 
this country has always been seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of original material in 
the shape of manuscripts and collections of 
antiquities. The need, moreover, especially 
in the case of manuscripts, has been growing 
more and more difficult to supply, as the East 
has been scoured from end to end and its 
treasures of this nature secured for the great 
libraries of Europe. This is perhaps espe 
cially true of Semitic manuscripts. Old Sy 
riac codices are now rarely to be purchased 
at any price; and even in the market of 
Arabic manuscripts, where the supply had 
seemed inexhaustible, it is only the compara 
tively late and unimportant works that are 
to be met with at present. 

Among the small beginnings in this direc 
tion which had been made in the United 
States, Yale could boast, a few years ago, 
of the manuscripts acquired by the late Pro 
fessor Edward E. Salisbury (chiefly from the 
library of the famous French orientalist Dx 
Sacy) and presented by him to the univer 
sity. These numbered not quite a hundred, 
but included some valuable works; it was 
a worthy beginning, and no libraries in the 
land were better off 

Then, in the summer of 1900. came the gift 
which marks an epoch in the history of 
\rabic studies in this country. The library 
of manuscripts, more than eight hundred in 
number, collected by the well-known Arabic 
scholar Count Landberg, of Munich, during 
twenty-five years of travel in the East, was 


put on sale in Germany; and by the gener- 
osity of Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of New York, 
it was purchased for Yale University for 
eighty thousand marks; a low price, as all 
connoisseurs are agreed. 
same year, an important collection of Ara- 
bic manuscripts belonging to the publishing 


Soon after, in the 


house of Brill, in Leyden, which had been 


on the market, and coveted by American 
\rabists, for more than a decade, was bought 
for Princeton University; the impulse to thi 
new gift having been given, beyond doubt 
by the sale of the Landberg manusc: 

This second collection, numbering more than 


a thousand volumes, is even larger than th« 
one at Yale, but in point of value is by no 
Thus 


enriched, all at once, by the acquirement of 


means its equal. America has been 
more than two thousand Arabic manuscript 
and can therefore take an altogether 1 
position of importance in the world of Sem 
tic studies 

As has already been said, the Yale coll 
tion can boast even more of its quality than 
of its size, large though it is. It is a library 
of selected volumes. There are few scholar 
better fitted than Count Landberg to mak: 
such a collection as this one, and the nun 
ber of those who can add to their scholar! 
equipment such exceptional opportunities of 
travel is smaller still Aside from his long 
residence in different parts of the Arabi: 
speaking Orient, he made his way into some 
of the less accessible regions; for example, 
into Southern Arabia, where he spent con 
siderable time and travelled extensively. He 
thus had frequent access to manuscript stores 
where the collector had not preceded him 
Moreover, he made it his aim to secur 
copies, wherever it was possible, of the uniqui 
manuscripts which are to be found here and 
there in the Orient, the property of libraries 
or of learned natives, jealously guarded, and 
not to be purchased at any price. For th 
purpose he employed two native copyist 
men whom he had tried and found to be 
trustworthy, whose transcriptions, after being 
finished, were collated with the originals in 
order to insure the greatest possible accu 
racy. Any variant readings present 
of course included, and in many cases ob- 
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viously corrupt passages were amended, the 
corrected word or words being always added 
in the margin, Our collection contains a 
good many of these modern transcripts, the 
most of them elegantly written, and their 
average value for scientific purposes doubt- 
less but very little below that of the orig- 
inals from which they were transcribed. Of 
course the expense of procuring such copies 
as these was very considerable. The price 
paid for the transcribing and collating of the 
great lexicographical work (six large vol- 
umes) of Ibn Sida, for example, from the 
sole existing copy in Cairo, was about three 
hundred dollars. But Count Landberg had 
a very definite purpose, which no one who 
sees the Yale collection can mistake; his 
aim was to gather manuscripts of practical 
value to occidental scholars, and he spared 
no pains to accomplish this. Most libraries 
of Arabic codices contain a_ considerable 
proportion of third-rate treatises on theology, 
philosophy (so-called), astrology, occult 
sciences, and the like; here, this is not the 
case. It is safe to say that no one of all 
the large collections of Arabic manuscripts 
which have been put on sale in Europe from 
time to time has been as free from rubbish 
as this one. 

The volumes, which number 842, are gen- 
erally in excellent condition. The most of 
them, including all of the modern transcripts, 
are bound, usually in serviceable oriental 
bindings; others are now being bound. De- 
fective volumes are not as numerous as is 
usually the case in such collections, while in 
a considerable number of instances works 
which are defective in al! of the other known 
copies are here complete. Some of the vol- 
umes are so old that the paper upon which 
they (like the generality of Arabic manu- 
scripts) are written is extremely fragile; so 
for example the works of Ibn Sellam, Har- 
awi, Ibn Jinni, El-Khazzaz, Ibn Hisham, and 
Beladhuri, which will receive mention be- 
low. The manuscript of Ibn Hisham’s 7ijan, 
or “History of the Kings of Himyar,” is one 
of the oldest specimens of cursive Arabic in 
existence; it is greatly to be desired that 
both this manuscript (180 pages) and that of 
Ibn Sellam’s El-Gharib el-Mosannaf should 
be photographed entire, as soon as the neces- 
sary sum of money can be raised. The 
paper of Beladhuri’s “Conquest” is remark- 
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ably brittle; any touch but the most gentle 
would be pretty sure to damage some one 
of the outer pages. 

Those who are interested in the early his- 
tory of the Arabic script will find here beau- 
tiful specimens of some of the oldest types. 
Two or three of the codices just mentioned 
are written in the transitional character— 
bold and somewhat stiff, but highly decora- 
tive—which retains so many of the features 
of the Kufic. Ibn Hisham’s Tijan, especially, 
written by a master hand in characters much 
larger than those ordinarily used, is a de- 
light to the eye; one does not often see its 
like. Among the other older volumes, Ibn 
Jinni’s Sirr as-Sana‘a, dated a. H. 662 (1263 
A.D.), is written in a magnificent old neskhi 
of the most graceful type. It was no part of 
Count Landberg’s plan to collect specimens 
of calligraphy, pure and simple; as_ has 
already been said, his aim was to gather 
material for the use of Arabic scholars; 
nevertheless, not a few of the numbers here 
would be classed among the masterpieces of 
this art. A good example, in which tasteful 
ornamentation is added to a fine script, is 
number 705, the diwan, or collected poems, 
of the celebrated scholar Zamakhshari (d. 
1143 A.D.), a transcript made from his au- 
tograph copy. 

It will manifestly be impossible, in the 
brief space allotted, to give any satisfactory 
idea of the material contents of this library. 
It is a mine of treasures. Every one of the 
more important branches of Arabic literature 
is worthily represented. In each of the de- 
partments of Philology, History, Biography, 
Poetry, Mohammedan Theology and Law our 
collection can show a very considerable num- 
ber of volumes which are either absolutely 
unique or else are rendered precious by their 
age, correctness, or some other special cause. 
The number of autographs, for instance, is 
not small. 

A few examples, taken from the many, may 
serve to illustrate. 

1. Philology. Mention has already been 
made of the very old copy of the Gharib el- 
Mosannaf. Its author, Ibn Sellaim (d. 837 
A.p.), was a scholar of note 1m the field of 
Arabic linguistics, and this was his master- 
piece. He is said by the native tradition to 
have spent forty years in collecting the ma- 
terial for it. The manuscript, written in the 
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1th century A.p., is one of extraordinary 
excellence in every respect, completely voca- 
lized, and adorned with the autographs of 
many noted native scholars who have tested 
its correctness. The late Professor Robert- 
son Smith offered Count Landberg two hun- 
dred English pounds for this one volume. 

One of the first of the native scholars to 
treat questions of Arabic philology in a 
truly philosophical way was Ibn Jinni (d. 
1oo2 A.D.). There is at present hardly any 
more urgent need in the whole domain of 
Semitic philology than that his few works 
should be published. Two of them are in 
our collection, namely, his discussion on the 
Peculiarities of the Arabic Tongue, and 
(more important still) his Sirr as-Sana‘a, a 
treatise, filling about five hundred large oc 
tavo pages, on Arabic phonetics, in a manu- 
script which is of such great age and ex- 
cellence as to render it doubly valuable. 

Another work of importance is the Ghari 
bein of el-Harawi (d. 1011 A.D.), a well 
planned and executed special lexicon of the 
unusual words occurring in the Koran or 
the Tradition, with citations from the old 
poets and from other sources. There are 
two copies in our collection, one of them very 
old. 

Mention has been made of the great lexi- 
cographical work of Ibn Sida The life of 
its author affords a good example of the tri- 
umph of energy and perseverance Over the 
most serious obstacles. A native of Murcia 
in Spain (about 1000 A.D.), he was blind 
from his birth, but applied himself to his 
favorite studies with such zeal as to gain 
a commanding place among his contempora- 
ries. His work has recently been used ex- 
tensively in the compilation of the Lisan el- 
‘drab, the largest and most important of the 
sative lexicons, but its value is by no means 
exhausted, and it is even now being pub 
lished entire in Egypt. 

Among other volumes which might be 
singled out for special mention is a work of 
the fourth century in remarkably 
fine copy which once belonged to the cele- 
brated author El-Maqqari, and a_ unique 
manuscript dealing with dialectic forms of 
the language. 

2. History and Biography. The Landberg 
collection contains the oldest and best manu- 
script known of Beladhuri’s “Conquest of 
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the lands,” one of the earliest and most im 
portant of the native histories. The Arabi 
text has already been published, it 1s truc 

but a new edition is soon to be issued, and 
for this our manuscript will be indispensable 

The valuable chronicle entitled Mir'at ez 
Zaman, or “Mirror of the Times,” compiled 
by Ibn el-Javzi, is represented by a volume 
containing the history of the period extend 
ing from the year IIOI A.D down to 1255 
the year of the author's death, A consider 
able part of the revision and extension ot this 
work by Ba‘lbekki is also here, namely, four 
of the six volumes which cover the period 
1073-1302 A.D Here is a most imicresting 
and hitherto unused source for the history of 
Mohammedan lands during one of the most 
important periods, including the time of the 
Crusades. This portion of Ibn el-Javzi 1s 
not present in any European library, and 
the four volumes of Ba‘lbekki are all unique. 

One of the strong points of the collection 
is the large number of rare Yemenite manu 
scripts which it contains. Among these are 
numerous volumes (the most of them quite 
unknown in Europe) dealing with the history 
of Yemen, or of other parts of Southern Ara- 
bia, during periods of which we have as yet 
only the scantiest knowledge. Histcru of 
single cities and districts are also present, 
as well as extended genealogical and biogra 
phical treatises. 

Among other treasures 'n this field arte 
ancommonly fine copies of biographical works 
by Ibn es-Subki, En-Nawawi, and Ibn Ma 
kala: the autograph codex of an unpublished 
(and practically unknown) work of the 
noted scholar Mohammed Murtada, com 
piler of the 7a) el-‘Arus; and two folie vol- 
umes, wanting in Europe, of Ibn ‘Asakir's 
great History of Damascus. 

Mention may be made of one very inter 
esting modern manuscript, namely, a thick 
volume containing despatches and proclama 
tions given out by “The Mahdi” (Moham 
med ibn Abdallah es-Sidani) before and 
during the war in the Soudan. These docu 
ments were copied into two volumes, the 
other of which is now in the possession of 
the War Department of the Egyptian Gov 
ernment, in Cairo. The volume now tn the 
Yale library was taken in the battle of Toski, 
on the Nile, August 3, 1890 

3. Poetry. In this department, the colle 
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tion can boast of many gems, among them 
two or three of the greatest rarity and value. 

The tribe of Hudheil, which had its home 
in the mountains southeast of Mekka, was 
celebrated among the Arabs for its poets, and 
a considerable collection of their songs was 
made at an early date. In this collection as 
it has been known to the occidental world — 
edited and translated by well known German 
scholars —there is a notable omission, for 
the poems of Abu Dhu’eib, pronounced by 
the unanimous voice of tradition the best 
poet of the clan, are lacking, and great has 
been the regret of Arabists at their supposed 
loss. Abu Dhu'eib, like many of his brethren, 
was not only poet but warrior and adventurer 
as well; a contemporary of the Prophet, he 
saw the beginnings of Islam, and icok an 
active part in the first great campaigns. He 
was among those who went to North Africa 
with ‘Abdallah ibn Sa‘d, and was one of 
the two who were sent back to the Caliph 
‘Othman in Medina with the tidings of the 
capture of Carthage. He died on the way, 
in the year 25 a.H. Such a codex as num- 
ber 303 of the Yale collection is therefore 
no ordinary prize. It contains the complete 
diwan of this poet, with the commentary of 
Es-Sukkari, who lived in the third century 
au. The manuscript is a beautifully exe- 
cuted modern copy of an old codex in Medina 

Of equal importance are the two manu- 
scripts of the Mufaddaliyat which Count 
Landberg had managed to secure.. This is 
the best collection of those ancient master- 
pieces of poetry which are the chief glory of 
Arabic literature. It received its name from 
that of the scholar El-Mufaddal, who made 
the collection for the Caliph El-Mahdi, in the 
eighth century A.H. Students have long 
waited and hoped for an edition of this work, 
but the available materials have hitherto been 
too meager. Professor Thorbecke began such 
a publication, not many years ago, but in 
spite of his unusual fitness for the task the 
attempt was a failure, and his untimely ‘death 
prevented any renewal of the effort by him. 
But now, at last, the work can be undertaken 
with every promise of success. The English 
scholar C. J. Lyall, well known to Arabists 
as the translator of many of the old poems 
and the editor of Tebrizi’s Commentary, is 
already undertaking to prepare an edition of 
the Mufaddaliyat. The German Oriental 
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Society has put at his disposal all the ma- 
terial in its possession, including that left 
by Thorbecke; and Yale University con- 
tributes what is still more important, namely, 
the only ccmplete copy known to exist. This 
manuscript, in two thick volumes, contains 
not only a superior text, but an exten-ed 
commentary as well. The other manuscript, 
though less important, is also very valuable 

Another gem is the Diwan of Abu Nuwas, 
well known as one of the best of the Ara- 
bic lyric poets and as a favorite of the Caliph 
Hariin er-Rashid. This edition of his poems 
was made by a noted scholar, Hamza of 
Isphahan, and no other complete copy is 
known. 

Among the many other interesting volumes 
in this department may be mentioned, (1) 
a copy of the Naqga’id, or competitive verses, 
of the celebrated rival poets, Jerir and EI- 
Ferazdaq (another copy in the Bodleian 
Library) ; (2) a sort of “Kommersbuch” con- 
taining drinking songs and extracts relat- 
ing to drinking customs, compiled by Abdal- 
lah, son of the Caliph El-Mo‘tazz, a scholar 
of taste and a poet of no mean ability; and 
(3) an important essay in literary criticism 
discussing the respective merits of the great 
poets of Arabia, by the well known gram- 
marian El-Asma‘i, a contemporary and friend 
of Hardin er-Rashid and Abu Nuwias 

4. Theology. A very interesting book is 
the Kitab el-Haida, present here in a remark- 
ably fine copy, made in the year 599 A.H. 
(1115 A.D.) and collated with the axthor’s 
original manuscript. It professes to give an 
accurate report of a public debate held in the 
presence of the Caliph El-Ma’man (reigned 
813-833 A.v.), between the author, ‘Abd ei- 
‘Aziz ibn Yahya el-Kinani (d. 849 A.p), and 
the well known “liberal,” Bishr ibn Ghiyath 
el-Marisi (d. 833 a.p.). The subject of tlie 
debate was the question, then occupying 
a prominent place, whether the Koran was 
created or uncreated. Bishr, as the chosen 
representative of the more liberal school, 
maintained the view that the Koran was 
created; while ‘Abd el-‘Aziz (who rejoiced 
in the nickname of “The Ghoul,” given him, 
we are told, because of his singular ugliness) 
appeared as the champion of the “orthodox” 
party in defence of the view that the Koran 
was eternal and self-existent. The account 
of the whole matter is very detailed and 
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vivid: the excitement of the two parties; the 
incidents of the debate, and the arguments 
used; the keen interest of the Caliph; and the 
signal triumph, at last, of ‘Abd el-‘Aziz and 
the orthodox camp. So the book narrates, 
with every appearance of historical verity. 
jut we know—and the most, at least, of 
those for whom the book was intended knew 
very well—that no such debate ever took 
place, and that ‘Abd el-‘Aziz was not the 
author of this account. It is a pseudepigraph 
which was written some years after his death; 
a “history of events as they should have 
taken place,” very valuable, and deserving 
to be edited and translated as soon as pos- 
sible. 

A work of a very different character is a 
brief treatise entitled Masalik en-Nazar. Its 
author, one Sa‘id ibn Hasan of Alexandria, 
narrates the circumstances of his own con- 
version from Judaism to Mohammedanism, 
in the year 697 A.H.; and proceeds to prove 
at length from the Old Testament, which he 
cites both in transliteration and translation, 
that the Prophet Mohammed was predicted 
and described in the Hebrew scriptures. A 
Yale student is now engaged in editing and 
translating this treatise. 

The autograph copy of Ahmed el-Qaisi’s 
Ed-Durr en-Nagit is a valuable possession: 
there are also here important autographs of 
El-Qamili (d. 727 a.H.) and Es-Subki (d. 
756). A magnificent old copy of a work (El- 
Wejyiz) by the renowned philosopher EI- 
Ghazili contains a note in the author’s own 
handwriting. 

Commentaries on the Koran are repre- 
sented by a number of important codices. 
The great commentary of El-Baghawi, for 
example, is here complete in five large vol- 
umes, the transcript made from the author's 
autograph copy. Only one other complete 
copy of the work is known, namely, the one 
in Leyden, transcribed a century and a half 
later than ours. 

But these are only a few specimens of the 
treasures in the Landberg library; the list 
might be greatly extended. Here is rich ma- 
terial for generations of scholars. Very many 
of the manuscripts need to be edited and com- 
mented upon, others require only to be trans- 
lated with as little delay as possible; still 
others, a large number, contain important 
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material not elsewhere accessible, which can 
be made available at once for investigations 
of almost every kind in the field of Semitic 
studies. There are here valuable aids to the 
study of comparative Semitic grammar, still 
in its infancy; new materials for the history 
of Mohammedan lands and peoples; rich 
f religion. The 


gleanings for the history « 
study of the Old Testament will be furthered, 
both directly and indirectly; it is to be hoped, 
indeed, that through these new opportunities 
of research a new impulse may be given to 
the pursuit of that group of studies which 
centers about the Hebrew scriptures. <A 
prime need of Old Testament scholarship 
at present is a more thorough knowledge of 
the languages, literatures, and religions of 
the Semitic peoples 

The value to the average scholar of such 
a library as this one has been greatly in 
creased by the recent publication of several 
important works of reference in this special 
field. Ahlwardt’s monumental “Catalogue of 
ihe Arabic manuscripts in the Berlin Li 
brary,” Brockelmann’s invaluable “History 
of Arabic literature,” and Ellis’ “Catalogue 
of Arabic printed books in the British Mu 
seum,” have all appeared within a very few 
years, and by their aid even the tyro can 
find his way to what he needs. The prepara 
tion of some sort of printed catalog of the 
Landberg codices is, of course, a necessity, 
and the work has been begun, though it has 
progressed but slowly thus far. There is at 
present available a good preliminary list, 
in manuscript, prepared by the collector him 
self; even this, however, is not complete. 

Yale University now possesses, through the 
splendid gift of Mr. Jesup, what is not only 
the most valuable library of Arabic manu 
scripts in America, but also one which has 
not many superiors in the whole occidental 
world. And no institution in this country is 
better fitted than Yale to reap the full profit 
of the gift. By the help of the well stocked 
Oriental library of the university — excep 
tionally rich in Arabic texts and works of 
reference, thanks to the late Professor Salis 
bury —and through the presence in New 
Haven of the library of the American Orien 
tal Society, students and specialists will be 
enabled to use these treasures here to the 
best advantage. 
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THE TRAVELLING LIBRARIAN. 


By Ernest C. Ricuarpson, Librarian of Princeton University. 


THis paper is intended to include: first, an 
exposition of the value of the bibliographical 
journey to the librarian as a part of his train- 
ing, and second, some reminiscences of such 
travel, 

The travel with which we have to do here 
is not travel for recreation, although it is 
recreative, nos is it travel for research, al- 
though research, as will be shown later, is one 
of its best instruments. The object of such 
a journey is to improve the librarian’s per- 
sonal ability to deal with library organiza- 
uon, with booksellers and with readers, and, 
so far as possible, to secure definite practical 
results for his library. 

The formulation to himself of the idea of 
the bibliographical journey as a definite part 
of his library training was first made by the 
vriter of this paper some twenty odd years 
ago, while he was getting the rudiments of 
library science at Amherst College under the 
man who has since become known as per- 
Laps the most consistent, continuous and 
successful systematic teacher of library sci- 
ence that the world has yet known — Mr. Bis- 
coe. At this time various books came under 
observation which gave lists of things which 
the good librarian must be or do. You have 
ali seen these lists and have perhaps taken 
them as seriously as I did. Hard or easy, 
practical or unpractical, sheep or goat, I 
swallowed them all, counting them all alike 
necessary to the real article librarian —as 
perhaps indeed they are. Many of these 
things could be learned at home, but some, 
such as language, could be learned better 
abroad, and some, such as paleography and 
diplomatics, at that time, only abroad. Medi- 
tation on this state of things hatched finally 
the plan of the bibliographical journey, which 
then contained four chief, definite objects — 
the improvement in language, the study of 
manuscripts, the study of library methods, 
and the study of purchasing sources and 
terms. In formulating the same to-day for 
others, I would use much the same terms, 


broadening, however, the study of manu- 
scripts, to the improvement of bibliographical 
knowledge in general, and adding perhaps 
aiso that general freshening of interest which 
comes from seeing the progress of others in 
library matters. 

Of these reasons for foreign travel lan- 
guage holds the lowest place, for it can be 
gotten well enough for most purposes at 
hcme. Nevertheless it deserves a_ place 
among them, for language is unquestionably 
important to the librarian, and he is in fact 
getting more or less knowledge of it all the 
time in continental travel. The matter acts 
or reacts. The better one’s knowledge of the 
language is the more one learns from libra- 
rians and booksellers as he goes along; and, 
oi: the other hand, the more faithfully one 
catechizes both librarians and booksellers the 
faster his knowledge grows. I can testify, 
however, that one can get a good deal with a 
very broken conversational ability, and, in- 
deed, for that matter can converse a great 
deal without learning very much language. 
Nevertheless, every little counts, and cer- 
tainly a little conversational knowledge is a 
very good thing, when one has to converse 
and it does no harm to the book krowledge. 

Every one knows, however, what different 
matters reading and talking a foreign lan- 
guage are. I once had a suggestive experi- 
ence of this at the cathedral library in Ver- 
celli, where the young priest who brovght 
my manuscript insisted, half humorously, 
that as I was reading Latin I must be able 
to talk Latin and he would talk nothing 
else. Imagine the young American graduate 
of those days trying to explain the greatness 
of America and the differences of its relig- 
ious denominations to a young priest who 
knew as little of America as the graduate 
did of conversational Latin! The good 
canon, the chief librarian, was kinder and 
endured with benevolent courtesy my barbar- 
ous and broken but less impotent Italian. 
He, too, was less shocked by my Protestant- 
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ism than the younger man. The latter for 
three days after he learned that I was a 
Protestant could not master toleration 
enough to give his right hand, but each 
morning offered his left, with a still kindly, 
though embarassed, smile. The good canon, 
however, when I lay sick in a broiling room 
of the strange Italian inn came to visit me 
and thereby spoke a language of charity 
which any heart could understand, as well as 
added one to the many acts of kindness on 
the part of those who, through such acts 
toward myself and others, have taught me 
toleration toward the Catholic Church and 
affectionate regard for many of its members. 

The second reason for foreign travel is, 
I have said, improvement of bibliographical 
knowledge. This means, of course, imp1ove- 
ment in lines not so readily studied at home. 
Among these lines, some which I have found 
most profitable are the study of mss. and 
incunabula, the study of reference books and 
the study of the bibliography of bibliograpky. 
The value of the study ‘of these matters is 
two-fold —the direct advantage of increased 
bibliographical knowledge, and the indirect 
advantage of having a definite purpose which 
leads one to the actual use of, rather than a 
superficial glancing at, libraries in travel. 

On the one hand I earnestly believe that 
the real bibliographical side of training is 
too much neglected by librarians. It is too 
commonly looked on either as unpractical 
for the average librarian or unnecessary to 
the head of a large library where the detail 
of purchasing and cataloging is done by sub- 
ordinates. But a stream does not rise higher 
than its source and the whole quality of a 
library is determined by the quality of its 
head, whether in the direction of administra- 
tion or in the bibliographical direction. It 
is not necessary that such a librarian should 
be an expert paleographer or bibliographer 
any more than it is necessary for him to be 
a universal linguist, but on his having a thor- 
oughly intelligent and comprehensive grasp 
of bibliographical matters in a broad way 
will depend, in large measure, the quality of 
his library. 

The second or indirect advantage of biblio- 
graphical study in giving a line of actual 
work in the visiting of libraries can hardly 
be overstated. It adds interest and point to 
travel, and above all it puts brary methocs 
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to actual test from the standpoint trom 
which the ultimate test must ever come 
the reader’s standpoint. It is an immense 
gain in itself for the librarian to “put your- 
self in his place.” It develops in him a 
sympathy for readers, as nothing else can do, 
and so, even for the purpose of studying tech- 
nical method, there is nothing like becoming 
a user in some specific line or lines. The very 
first thing to do, therefore, in planning a 
bibliographical journey is to choose some line 
of practical bibliographical study. 

For myself, I wanted lines which would 
compel actual use of mss., incunabula and the 
literature of a subject. I therefore looked 
around for some Latin work which really 
needed re-editing, with the notion of exam- 
ining all the mss., all the editions and trans- 
lations, especially the older, and perhaps the 
literature of the subject. Not to bite off 
too large a portion I first took the Clementine 
Recognitions —the first Christian novel — 
which was supposed to have only fifteen or 
twenty mss., but of which I now have seen 
more than seventy. Later I took up Jerome's 
Lives of Ecclesiastical Writers, which is itself 
a sort of bibliography and of which I have 
seen about 120 mss, and many editions. Still 
later I took up Voragine, the author of the 
Golden Legend, of whose works I have seen 
several hundred mss, and as many editions, 
and who has proved, in himself, a fascinating 
study for the bibliographer. The method has 
been to learn from the catalogs so far as pos- 
sible where the mss., the incunabula, and 
the literature were to be found, and then to 
visit in series all these libraries for this 
material and all other libraries in the neigh- 
borhood, or on the way, SO far as pr. cticahle, 
to see what else there might be. This method 
had led to visiting repeatedly most of the 
leading mss. and book collections and many 
minor libraries of Great Britain, Holland and 
Belgium, France, Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland and Italy, and during this 
last year, for the sake of the Voragine work, 
to the use also of that class of libraries which 
is least understood among us —the archival 

I have said that one of the prime reasons 
for my first bibliographical journey was the 
study of mss, Events have shown that the 
somewhat naive hope then held that the great 
American people would rise to purchase the 
many ancient mss, from time to time to be 
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had in the market, and so make some knowl- 
edge of mss, essential to every progressive 
librarian, was born of inexperience and not 
justified by fact. This is a pity. I have seen 
enough ancient mss. for sale at moderate 
prices in the last twenty years to make sev- 
eral good collections. They have, however, 
been bought, not by rich America, but by 
poor, yet intelligent, Europe. In the early 
days of my trips I saw many good Latin 
mss. of from the rth to the 15th centuries 
at from five to fifteen dollars each. Now 
the same kind will run from ten to forty dol- 
lars each and are much fewer. Still there 
are many single mss. and collections to be 
had, especially+Oriental mss. (like the one 
of 1200 mss, which the Messrs. Garrett have 
recently deposited with the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library), and it is to be hoped that we 
shall grow an interest enough not to regard 
these things as unpractical. Of course they 
are not of the first importance for the circu- 
lating library, but in any broad view of values 
such collections are important for us as a 
nation and the man who sneers at them only 
publishes his own Philistinism, 

So much for the study of mss., profitable 
for intellectual discipline and general biblio- 
graphical knowledge, delightful for its veriety 
and often, on account of the beauty of the 
material and the execution of the mss. with 
which he has to do, inspiring from the spur 
that it gives to the historical imagination to 
be working with things actually written hun- 
dreds or even thousands of years ago. Take, 
e.g., the palimpsest in Milan over which I 
tried my eyes for weeks. It was written 1400 
years ago, was scratched out and written 
over again with another work 100 years 
later, and now, the underwriting brought 
out again with chemicals, both lie interwoven 
in the same mss. and are made to give up 
again their various meanings. This study at 
least broadens and deepens one’s whole bib- 
liographical attitude even if it does not find 
practical scope in the cataloging of many mss. 
at home. 

Passing to the matter of incunabula the 
question is much the same as that of mss., 
save that incunabula are of far less direct 
value than unpublished mss. and that, on the 
other hand, they have already increased 
among among us enough to make of them a 
more practical problem. To show how a good 
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line of research leads one among them I[ 
may say that the study of Voragine, during 
the past year, has led to the personal exam- 
ination of probably two hundred editions of 
his works printed during the first century of 
printing and from the presses of all the Cen- 
tral European states. 

The other matters on which I have relied 
to give definite direction to work have been 
the study of reference libraries and of the 
bibliography of bibliography. The method 
has been wherever possible to “read through” 
the collections (“read,” of course, in the bib- 
liographical sense). Wherever there was a 
printed catalog I would go through this, 
checking each work with which I was fa- 
miliar and handling a little each one that 
was new to me. In other collections where 
there was no catalog I have taken a memoran- 
dum book and jotted down the known with 
a word like “Brunet,” or “Brockhaus,” or 
“Sommervogel,” while writing a little more 
fully the titles not familiar. These are simply 
the lines which I have found useful. Others 
may find others, for the principle surely ap- 
plies to every librarian who travels, even to 
those who only visit the nearest libraries at 
home. In this case, the definite lines of 
study might be the best books for children, 
or the best for women’s clubs or the best ref 
erence books for a small library. Whatever 
it may be the point is to have something in 
the way of a definite line of study in which 
you actually use the books of a library and 
put yourself in the place of the reader. 

Passing now to the matter of gain in tech 
nical knowledge, we touch the most obvious 
reason for travel, Every one sees a certain 
advantage in “visiting libraries.” It bears 
the relation to library schoo! work, say, that 
laboratory and field work does to text book 
work in general. 

It has been implied in what has been said, 
that desultory visiting has little value com- 
pared with something which unites systematic 
use and testing of method. All such ques- 
tions as hours of opening, special privileges, 
call slips, catalogs, notation, classification, 
charging systems, questions of promptness 
and courtesy, all take a new meaning under 
this method, and lead also to such exposi- 
tions by and discussions with the librarians 
as would never come from casual visiting. 
For myself I do not think that I ever return 
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from such visiting without some practical 
resolutions and directions for the improve- 
ment of service as well as for the improve- 
ment of organization. 

One can hardly make even a beginning of 
the enumeration of the special lessons to be 
gotten, and the mere stating of them is like- 
ly to reduce them to platitudes. Of course, 
good catalogs, long hours of opening, prompt- 
ness and courtesy of delivery are the things 
that readers want. Every one knows this, 
but just put yourself in the reader's place and 
see how much keener your zeal is to have 
your library right in all these respects and 
how many aspects of the question thcre are. 

‘he great curse of the travelling reader 
is holidays. A fellow reader in Florence — 
an Oxford professor — figured out that dur- 
ing the month had come on 
there were nineteen holidays. There are not 
quite so many every month, but there are 
frightfully many in any case, and after re- 
peated experience I myself incline (although 
at Princeton we still close on a few holidays 
like Good Friday, Christmas and the Fourth 
of July) to favor keeping libraries open on 
every occasional holiday without exception — 
the regularly recurring Sundays being left 
still an open question. The irregular closings 
for special occasions are still more trouble- 
some. I took great pains to go to Genoa 
for a special extra visit for a certain matter, 
only to find the city library closed for the 
death of an alderman, and I had 
without finishing. I had not grudged that, 
earlier in the season, all the had 
been closed for the death of an archbishop, 
or even that on a second visit they had been 
closed for the inauguration of his successor, 
but I did grudge the alderman. 

The matter of library vacations is even 
more serious. Many libraries close for a 
week, spring and fall, for cleaning. Of 
course one’s itinerary is sure to bring one 
around just at this time. Then some libra- 
ries, like the Vatican, close during the sum- 
mer and for long periods, and one must pian 
for all that. 

Then there are the of opening. 
What an irritation it is for a man with a good 
appetite for work to be able to work only five 
or six or even three or four hours in the day! 
and what a variety there is in hours! —ten 
to four is perhaps the type. This is a fair 
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libraries 
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length, but lunch has to come out of it. Real 
ly the 8-12 or 8-1 of the Vatican and Munich 
are just as good or better. But better still are 
the 9-7 of the British Museum, or the 9 to 
dark, with the Radcliffe for evenings, of Ox- 
ford. The net result of experience in these 
matters led to the definite and strong convic 
tion that a library should be open, as nearly 
as possible, all the time, so that a man may 
wishes but 


only as long as he 


After one or two such trips 


study not 
when he wishes 
on my part, it became known to the students 
at Hartford that, in our library, a man might 
use the library from 8 in the morning until 
It at night and as much later as he wished 
At Princeton we from 8 a.m. until 10 
p.m. and, to say the least, I think the hours 
should be lengthened rather than shortened. 

The matter of promptness of service 1s one 


open 


where, especially, the librarian as reader en 
ters sympathy through 
Many libraries like Munich require that in 
order to get a book 
handed in the day before or, like Berlin Na 
tional, they think that they have introduced 
remarkable speed in having three deliverie 


into experience 


one day a slip be 


a day, so that a slip handed in before 9 o’clock 
will be Where, as at 
Munich, this method is accompanied by a 
liberal lending system to professors in the 
university, it may happen that a man hands 


delivered at 12, etc 


in quite a bunch of slips one day and yet has 
nothing to work with on the next day and 


no possibility of calling for more to take the 


place of those which are loaned out. And let 
me say that I am not complaining of Munich, 
which is far better than many others, which 
is admirably organized and where I have my- 
self consulted more given time 
than in any other library of Europe save the 
Paris National. Even where there are not 
such fixed delays there are many libraries 
where it is the regular thing to take from 
half an hour to an hour and a half for the 
This comes often from 
smallness of library force, but often 
from lack of force in another sense. 

After such experiences we try to impress 
it on every desk attendant that it is a part 
of our business not merely to get books but 


mss, in a 


getting of any book 
more 


to get them quickly. 
In the matter of catalogs —after sweating 
over scores of pretentious, incomplete, patch 


work things, and delighting in many 
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sketchy, faulty, even absurd but complete 
makeshifts, one comes to a very definite and 
even intolerant conviction that every elabor- 
ation of cataloging is utter folly until there 
is a rough index of some sort which covers 
practically every book in the library, I have 
studied with gratitude and satisfaction cata- 
logs (e.g., of certain collections among the 
Vatican mss.) in which Voragine was en- 
tered under half a dozen forms of name and 
the Golden Legend under as many different 
subjects, while I have boiled with impotent 
rage over not being able to find what I 
needed in an elaborate descriptive, carefully 
made and beautifully printed catalog. 

Again, in the matter of courtesy, it would 
seem as if nothing need be said; yet, as a 
reader oneself, one learns great toleration 
for the impatient reader. True, the reader 
is enjoying a privilege from the library; but 
once admitted to this he is exercising a right 
towards you. This is no excuse for ill man- 
ners on his part, but it forbids your making 
of him an object of charity and compels you 
to acknowledge rights. 

In general librarians are courteous — 
markedly so. How many politenesses I have 
received at their hands or have known of! 
Some of the special privileges have no doubt 
come because I was one of the guild of libra- 
rians, but many are, I know, scattered with 
impartial hand. The courtesies have often 
been in connection with the days or hours of 
opening. Where the library is closed certain 
days in the week, as at the Ambrosean in 
Milan, yet it is kept open on these days for 
all students from out of town. The Brera 
let me in—the sole reader — during clean- 
ing season. One year at the Vatican, when it 
was near the summer closing, Dr. Ehrle, the 
prefect, courteous as he is able and able as 
he is courteous, gave up his own afternoons 
to open the Vatican library for me that I 
might complete the work on which I was 
engaged, Again at the Vatican Archives 
three or four first-class men united to help 
me through with a lot of work in a very 
short time. At Vercelli they let me come 
at five o’clock in the morning and when the 
cathedral was closed at eleven I was allowed 
to stay inside (safely locked in, of course) 
until it was opened again at five. At Verona, 
too, I have been locked in during the noon 
meal, and what is more, the kind librarian 
there has more than once given up his after 


lunch siesta (save for what he could snatch 
in his chair) to give me time to work. 

Another line of courtesies is the special 
privilege either in the matter of the number 
of books furnished or of access to the col- 
lections. In most libraries there is some limi- 
tation as to the number of manuscripts or 
books which can be consulted at the same 
time, or in the same day. Now in biblio- 
graphical work it is often very hard to have 
to submit to such limitations, and I have 
generally been able to have the rule modified. 
At the Vatican I have been able to pass in 
slips for a large number of manuscripts, 
and then have them furnished to me, say, 
two or three at a time, as fast as I could use 
them. The same thing has happened at the 
Paris manuscript room. At Munich I have 
had them by the score, and the same was 
true at St. Marks in Venice. Both at Paris, 
in the Printed Book Department, and at the 
British Museum this year, I was able to go 
inside, and by having laid out beforehand a 
large number of the early editions of Vora- 
gine’s works, I was able, in both cases, by 
means of the privilege, to turn off five times 
as much work in a day as I could have done 
by calling for the books under the ordinary 
methods. Time would fail to tel! of the 
many kind assistances in the searching of 
catalogs and the decipherment of manu- 
scripts, and in all the little things in which 
the librarian can do so much to make the 
reader's lot pleasant. 

But while librarians are generally courte- 
ous, assistants, and especially the library ser- 
vants, are not always so; they often insist on 
the letter of the law, and the manner of the 
insistence may be very offensive. I have, 
therefore, formulated for myself two especial 
lessons, one of unvarying courtesy on the part 
ot every member of the staff under whatever 
provocation, and the other the lesson of freely 
granting all possible special privileges when 
they actually contribute to the real progress of 
the work, and are not asked for captiously. 
On the other hand, and as a corrollary, I 
have resolved for myself not to ask these 
privileges, at home or abroad, when the or- 
dinary routine will serve nearly as well 

Passing to the next reason for the biblio- 
graphical journey; the study of sources and 
terms of purchase is a very practical field. I 
feel clear that it may be for the advantage of 
every large library to have the librarian 
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(or a librarian) take a trip every few months 
among the home cities, and every two or three 
years on the Continent, on this ground alone, 
provided the librarian has such self-restraint 
in the matter of purchase as he ought to have 
in order to be a librarian. Knowing where 
books can be bought at all, and where they 
can be got cheaply, what dealers can be de- 
pended on and how far and in what ways, 
together with the actual making of terms with 
dealers perhaps, or, if not that, then at least 
seeing one’s old agents, confirming details, 
arousing interest, and giving the impression 
of watchfulness—all this is almost worth 
the cost, even if no books are purchased at all 

It is, however, highly desirable that on such 
journeys one should have some money to 
spend for books, It is hard to make proper 
terms or wake proper interest in 
about general supply without spending some 
money, and in the actual study of sources of 
purchase this is still more true. The second- 
hand dealer loses his interest if you only in- 
quire prices and do not buy a book now and 
then, On the other hand, still supposing 
that one is spending only a very little money, 
one gets valuable experience by buying a 
volume here and there. He learns in the first 
place not to trust to the mere appearance of 
binding and printing, to consider the ques- 
tion of the completeness of collation, etc., 
and not to get a book on impulse even, but 
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rather to restrain himself and sleep on the 
question of purchase and study indifference to 
the question of whether someone else may 
buy it in the meantime. 

And the librarian who has properly pre- 
pared himself may be almost certain, too, of 
getting at least a few really good bargains 
for his library. Perhaps the expenditure 
of only a few hundred dollars may sometimes, 
conceivably, more than pay the expenses of 
the whole trip abroad. It is not desirable, 
however, for the best purposes of a biblio- 
graphical journey that too much stress should 
be laid on this particular aspect, nor is it to 
be expected that a man will ever get so expe- 
rienced as not to make a few bad bargains 
as well as good ones. But with all dis- 
counts and limitations, it remains true that 
a moderate amount of money can be spent 
for books on a bibliographical journey with 
considerable benefit to one’s library 

Speaking of bargains, it is true that the 
prices of valuable books are advancing. The 
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average price of ordinary incunabula has, I 
should say, quite doubled in twenty 
Twelve or fourteen years ago in answer to the 
question of a friend about the value of a book 


years 


on account of its age, I guaranteed to pur- 
chase for him 500 books printed before the 
year 1510 for $500. I doubt if this could pos- 
sibly be done to-day, even if books in pretty 
poor condition were accepted, The same is 
true of many lines, but there will never be a 
time when, in the out of the way places, and 
even in less known shops of the large cities, 
good business will not be done now and then 
by the travelling librarian. For example, last 
winter, I stepped into a Roman bookstore in 
passing and saw a nicely bound copy of the 
Monte Cassino catalog, complete as far as it 
went, including the rather rare fifth part. It 
was not a thing of prime interest to my li- 
brary, but one of some importance to any 
bibliographical collection, and I knew that a 
certain fair-priced German dealer had offered 
a copy of this for 120 marks. I therefore 
bought this copy, for the reasonable price of 
30 francs, the cost, therefore, being the differ- 
ence between 30 francs and $30, or 20% of 
the actual catalog price. One book that I 
wanted cost $6 in one Roman bookstore, and 
$12 in another, both being equally 
good. One book that I wanted for my own 
use, and that I offered $5 or $10 for in vain, | 
finally stumbled on, at two copies for a franc 

Apart from bargains it is a matter of no 
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little importance for the librarian to know 
that he can be sure of getting from X a rare 
book when he cannot find it anywhere else in 
the world, and equally important to know that 
if Y, who deals in the same kind of books, 
happens to have it, he can get it for 20% to 
off the price of X. I once paid one 
for a book 


50 % 
dealer five guineas which I hac 
to have, and was grateful to him for finding 
it, but afterwards I bought another copy of 
this same book from another dealer for $5 
It is also important to know that Z is a free 
booter of use to amateurs only, and not a 
librarian’s bookseller. All this knowledge 
comes in no other way so well as by per 
sonal contact, 

And here again in the matter of purchasing, 
it is true that travel is valuable even to the 
librarians of the small libraries. It is a very 
small library indeed whose librarian would not 
get some light by actually visiting the book 
sellers of the nearest city, and, if possible, tak- 
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ing $5 or $10 to be expended only on such 
things as he knows thoroughly the value of, 
both as regards their usefulness to the library, 
and their ordinary price in the market. 

Passing to the last and the least tangible, 
but not the least important, reason for bib- 
liographical travel, we have that general 
freshening of interest which comes from see- 
ing the progress of others in library matters. 
On every trip the kaleidoscope changes. 
there is always sign of progress somewhere. 
lor ourselves things which most stimulated 
our interest during this last trip, apart from 
our direct interest, were matters of Italian 
progress: (1) The Vatican reference library, 
(2) the travelling libraries, (3) the Pasolini 
libraries, and (4) the libraries in schools 

The reference library of the Vatican is not 
exactly a new thing. It was started perhaps 
half a dozen years ago but it has now been 
built up to a position where it is excelled for 
its purpose of aid to historical and paleo- 
graphical research, by no reference library in 
the world, of which I know. There are those 
who still think that the Vatican is hard of 
access and behind the times in method, 
whereas there are few libraries anywhere, 
which are now more freely opened, better pro- 
vided with aids to readers or so ably, cour- 
teously and unweariedly conducted in the 
matter of personal guidance to the reader by 
the Prefect Dr. Ehrle. 

The travelling libraries are an interesting 
example of the alertness of our Italian friends 
in taking up ideas and were this winter the 
subject of a review article, afterwards en- 
larged into a pamphlet by Comm. Chilovi, of 
Florence. What I have called the “Pasolini 
libraries” is a sort of movement started by 
the foundation of a library for girls at Ra- 
venna by the Contessa Pasolini, wife of the 
distinguished author of the definitive work 
on Catarina Sforza and herself prominent in 
Roman literary and social circles and a leader 
of the woman’s club movement. Stimulated 
by this, another library was started at Ber- 
gamo on the same plan. This was soon fol- 
lowed by several others and the matter has 
now, I believe, been taken up by the women’s 
clubs. The point of these libraries is that they 
are select and are accompanied by a sort of 
running commentary or critical guide — a sort 
of evaluation for readers on a popular scale. 
This movement is especially interesting as a 
protest against the ordinary Italian circulat- 
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ing library, the quality and influence of which 


* are incredibly low. 


The plan of uniting libraries with the 
schools has been started up in Italy by the 
remarkable success of the plan in Paris. 
One of these libraries was dedicated at Milan 
when we were there. To us they seem well 
enough as a makeshift, perhaps as a supple- 
ment to other work, but, in no wise to nil 
the place of the real many-branched public 
library. They are, however, a symptom of 
the alert state of library interest in Italy at 
the present time, and altogether the amount of 
vital energy and ingenuity expended by these 
Italian librarians, the best of whom, in the 
largest libraries are only paid $1200 a year 
(and there are but three of these) is at the 
same time a rebuke and an inspiration to 
American librarians. 

In conclusion, just a word as to the most 
practical side of the biblographical journey. 
What does it cost and how can we afford it? 
The cost of travel, like the size of a piece of 
chalk, is a very relative matter, but a man 
of the right stuff or a woman travelling with 
two or three others can decently make a 
four months’ trip of Great Britain, Holland 
and Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy for $s00 from New York to New 
York. How get the $500? Well, the ambi- 
tious young will probably have to save it, 
and those who have arrived at headship of a 
sizeable library may perhaps afford it, save 
for the awkward question of time. In such 
cases, in my opinion, trustees can well af- 
ford to allow the time, or even to pay ex- 
penses, on the same ground that they encour- 
age attendance on Association meetings — the 
general welfare of the library in the long run. 
I would not advise trustees thinking, or 
librarians encouraging them to think, on a first 
trip, that if they take along a considerable 
sum of money to spend on books they will 
save enough to pay their own way. If ex- 
perienced purchasers, and thoroughly pre- 
pared, they will do it; but in general for the 
first trip a rather limited sum to spend for 
books and no feeling that large bargains must 
be shown will be better for both librarian 
and library. 

In brief, then, the freshening of interest, the 
knowledge of bibliography, library methods, 
and purchasing sources and terms all justify 
the bibliographical journey, not only to the 
librarian, but to the trustees of the library. 
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LIBRARY DISCIPLINE: RULES AFFECTING THE PUBLIC.* 


By Cuar.es A. 


I HAVE been asked to say something on 
“the rules which are really essential in the 
dealings of the library with the public.” I 
did not choose the title. We may “discipline” 
our staff; we have no right to discipline the 
Our trustees 
Yet in 
fact our trustees make rules for the public 
just as selectmen, who are the townspeople’s 
servants, make a regulation forbidding bicy- 
cling on the sidewalk, to protect women and 
children who would otherwise be run down 
by heedless cyclers. All library rules should 
be made for the sole purpose of ensuring a 
just and equal distribution of the privileges 
of the library, to protect those who want only 
their rights and might yield them too easily 
egainst those who take all they can get and 
keep all they can hold, to protect erdimary 
persons against their more energetic, hustling, 
selfish neighbors. 

The necessary rules fall into three sections: 
(1) those stating who shall use the library 
and at what seasons; (2) those defining the 
public’s rights and duties in the building; 
(3) those relating to book-loans. 

As to the first the limitation of place is, 
I suppose, necessary. Townspeople alone have 
rights in a library paid for by or given to a 
3ut it is a very churlish library that 


public, whose servants we are. 
themselves are only their servants. 


town. 
does not allow any one, inhabitant or not, 
to read within its walls, or that will not 
allow a neighboring library to borrow a book 
for any of its clients. Indeed one of the 
greatest signs of library progress of the pres- 
ent day is the growth of the tnter-library loan 
system, to be still farther extended we hope 
by a cheap library postage bill. 

There is another limitation of users —that 
by age — which is not necessary. Why twelve 
years, ten years, eight years, or any limit ? 
There are plenty of boys six years old who 
can make a good use of the library. Why 
not let them, and exclude only those who do 
not behave themselves? This is the common- 
sense rule. Any one who can read and write, 


* Read before Western Massachusetts Library Club. 


Curter, Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass 


any one who can enjoy a picture, should be 
welcomed in a library, and if he doesn’t know 
how to behave he will soon learn from the 
others; the younger he is the quicker and 
better he will learn. 

This brings us to the second class of rules, 
those on the use of books in the binding 
They fall into two sections: access to the 
shelves and order. Order and quiet we must 
have. We cannot permit children to play and 
idlers to talk loud in rooms where people ar 
trying to study, nor can tobacco be tolerate: 
any more than in churches, theatres, and con 
cert halls. There must be a rule prohibiting 
such annoyances and the rule must be et 
forced But on the other hand it ts n 
necessary to insist on literal obedience wher: 
no harm is done. If two people are alone in 
the reading room why should they not talk 

Access to the shelves may be prohibited, o1 
allowed under certain conditions, or allowed 
with absolute freedom 
hibit 
utmost liberty to allow it 


Sut if the rules pr: 


access the librarian should have th: 
when there 1s 

strong reason for it and when he judges that 
it would be safe. For my own part I think 
that general exclusion with access granted to 
every one who asks for it is the best course 
to make the books useful without encuml« 

That 


But, of course, one can do 


ing the alcoves with idlers. method 


succeeds with us 
many things in a town which one cannot do 
in a great city. 

The rules concerning loans state how many 
books can be taken at once, how long they 
can be kept, and if they can be renewed 
whether books can be reserved or not, that 
certain books shall not be circulated, and wht 
special privileges are to be allowed to certain 
classes of persons or at certain seasons (as 
vacation time) or for special purposes 

For my own part I would allow just as 
many books as possible and I would restrict 
the circulation of books as little as possible 
Very expensive books that many libraries 
would lock up I would expose freely to the 
public for use and even let them be taken out 
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by careful borrowers. I have tried the experi- 
ment and it works well. Let the rule restrict 
expensive books, but in practice lend then 
freely with a word of caution. No matter 
if they do wear out. What are they in the 
library for? Of course I except manuscripts. 
Anything of which there is only a single copy 
must be guarded with the greatest strictness. 
But the ordinary costly book should be made 
of all possible use now. It may not be of 
special value to the next generation. 

The Forbes Library at Northampton is not 
a library to be imitated, because its circum- 
stances are so peculiar; for 19,000 people it 
has 90,000 volumes and 50,000 photographs, 
etc, and so can lend its books with a liberal- 
ity impossible in most cities, which have from 
one-third to one-thirtieth as many bocks per 
inhabitant. But I may mention what it does 
because I think that each library ought to 
go on in the same path as far as it can. We 
allow a novel and another book at once. We 
limit the time to two weeks because the or- 
dinary book can be read in two weeks and 
when finished might as well be returned, but 
excepting books in much demand, we per- 
mit renewal for another two weeks. Besides 
these two books we allow any number (up 
to 100), if they are wanted for the study 
whether of one or of a dozen subjects; and 
these may be kept till some one else wants 
them. At the end of each six months bor- 
rowers are reminded of what they have so 
that the books shall not be overlooked and 
lost. But if another borrower wants any 
of these books we send for it, requiring its 
return in two days under penalty of a fine, 
not of the ineffective two cents a day, but 
ef ten cents a day, and it is well known that 
this is not an empty threat. We exact the 
fine. This brings the books back, and thus 
we safeguard the rights of the public against 
the first borrower and prevent our liberality 
having any bad effect. I must admit, how- 
ever, that the man, whether one of the public 
or the librarian, who goes to the shelves to 
learn what there is on a certain subject and 
to select the best book does not see all that 
he might and gets only the next to the best 
if the best is out, as the best is likely to be. 
Consulting the shelf list is a partial relief 
for this evil, but in judging the comparative 
merit of books the title of a work is a poor 
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substitute for the work itself. Moreover, if 
a man wants to consult at once one of these 
borrowed study books and cannot wait he 
loses his chance altogether. But these un- 
deniable evils, which, if pushed to their logi- 
cal result, would prove that no books ought 
to go out at all, are not even a sufficient 
reason for reversing our practice and trying 
to keep all books on the shelf as much as 
possible. In the first place interferences of 
this sort are of rare occurrence. Then the 
immense advantage to a writer of having 
library books in his own study to be used in 
quiet and in connection with his own books 
far outweighs the disadvantages of their ab- 
sence from the library. 

One of the privileges of the borrower is 
to have books that he wants bought at his 
request. The rule on that subject should 
leave to the librarian absolute liberty not 
to buy; but in practice want of funds should 
be his only reason for refusal, provided that 
by talking with a borrower he finds the book 
to be known to him and to be really wanted 
for study and not merely to see whether it 
is good or not. No library can afford to buy 
unvouched-for books. Every library ought 
to buy, if it can, a book which will exactly 
fit the need of one of its readers. 

I sometimes hear it said that we have too 
many rules in our libraries. I do not think 
this is true generally. There are certain mat- 
ters in which one has to go either one way 
or the other, and some competent authority 
ought to decide once for all which way is 
to be taken. Otherwise we shall have con- 
fusion, dissatisfaction, perhaps charges of 
favoritism. And that is a reason why, speak- 
ing generally, rules ought to be enforced. I 
believe as strongly as any one that circum- 
stances alter cases, and that the librarian 
ought always to have power to relax or dis- 
regard any rule; but I think he should use 
this power very cautiously. Particularly in 
regard to the reduction of fines. Good ex- 
cuses should always be accepted, of covrse; 
anything that gives reasonable grounds of be- 
lief that a book has been detained too long, 
not by intention or carelessness, but by ac- 
cident or by reason of some preoccupation 
that justifies forgetfulness, as dangerous ill- 
ness in the family or a sudden summons out 
of town. But it will not do to give the im- 
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pression that anybody can get off from any 
fine by simply asking. It must be understood 
that the way of the transgressor is hard. It 
will be better for all parties if it is well 
known that in nine cases out of ten fines will 
have to be paid. 

But first make your rules such that few 
fines shall be incurred. Let people go to the 
shelves and they will take less of your time 
with questionings. Give them all the books 
they want and they will be less likely to take 
any surreptitiously. Let them keep books as 
long as they need them and they will deserve 
fewer fines for keeping them overtime. 

Again, it is worth while to try by seemingly 
chance remarks, often repeated, to insinuate 
into the minds of borrowers the idea that 
the rules are in the long run for their own 
benefit, that we want the books back not at 
all for our own good but for other bor- 
rowers who may need them. Try to interest 
them in the success of the library so that they 
shall become in a way an adult “library 
league,” willing to do all that is reasonable 
and perhaps to sacrifice a little that others 
may get the most good possible from the 
books. You will not fully succeed, of course, 
but so far as you do your people will become 
a rule unto themselves. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH 
THE BOOK TRADE, 


A MEETING of the American Library Asso- 
ciation committee on relations with the book 
trade was held on Jan. 20, at the Mercantile 
Library, New York City. There was a full 
attendance, the members of the committee 
being W. T. Peoples, chairman; H. J. Carr, 
H. C. Wellman, H. L, Elmendorf and John 
Thomson. It was decided that the request of 
the Library Association for an increased dis- 
count, disapproved by the executive commit- 
tee of the American Publishers’ Association, 
should now be referred directly to the Pub- 
lishers’ Association as a body, and the chair- 
man was instructed to address Mr. Charles 
Scribner, president of the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation asking for action by a meeting of that 
association upon the question of larger dis- 
count to libraries. It was thought that defi- 
nite action by the Publishers’ Association as 
a whole would place the whole matter upon 
a more effective basis. The resolution was 
presented at a meeting of the association held 
Feb, 11, wheu it was unanimously voted that 
no change should be made in the ruling re- 
garding discounts to libraries. 
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WHY PUBLIC LIBRARIES SHOULD 
SUPPLY BOOKS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 

Edwin White Gaillard, in New York Times Saturday 
Review, Jan, 31, 1902 
In The New York Times Saturday Re- 
view of Jan. 24, the question was asked, “Why 
should American citizens be taxed to print 
and buy books in a foreign language for the 
entertainment of persons supposed to be citi- 
zens in the rough?” In the same paper of 
the previous week there was criticism direct- 
ed against the Bohemian Department of the 
library, of which I have the pleasure of be- 

ing librarian 

The trend of the best library thought of 
the day seems to indicate that libraries are 
not for the poor, nor the German, nor 
French, nor Bohemian. Libraries are not for 
the rich nor the educated, nor for the novel 
reader or student. Libraries are not for 
the individual at all, but for the entire com- 
munity, rich and poor, learned and ignorant. 
That is the modern library principle as I 
understand the case. The same principle 
exactly is responsible for the public schools. 
Because a parent can afford tutors and private 
schools is no reason that his children be re- 
fused admission to the public schools. Be- 
cause a man can afford to purchase books 
is no reason that he be denied use of the 
public library. 

Libraries are for the community. They 
are designed to raise the standard of citi- 
zenship, and it was with that purpose that 
in this library was organized the Bohemian 
Department. The books were selected in 
order to give the Slav an understanding of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and especially of the United 
States and American principles. The ma- 
jority of the novels are translations of the 
best English and American authors, the 
biographies and histories are largely Ameri- 
can, the works of art and science are thor- 
oughly modern, and are mostly translations 
into the Bohemian language. In that lan- 
guage this library circulates the works of 
Shakespeare, Dickens, George Eliot, Bourget, 
Mrs, Burnett, J. F. Cooper, Daudet, Bret 
Harte, Victor Hugo, Kipling, Bencon J. Loss- 
ing, Sir John Lubbock, Scott, and many 
others of equal standing. These books go 
to cigarmakers, brewers, and men and women 
of that type. Children are not permitted to 
borrow Bohemian books for their own use, 
but the books are intended for men and 
women who never in this world will have the 
time or opportunity to study English, though 
at heart they are good American citizens and 
the parents of American citizens. They are 
poor and they live together in colonies, but 
they vote and they pay taxes, and generally 
are self-respecting American citizens. Because 
they cannot afford the time to study English 
is the very reason that they should be pro 
vided with good books in their own language. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND SHELVING 
OF MAGAZINES IN LARGE 
BRANCH LIBRARIES. 


Apout a year ago, while extensive altera- 
tions and additions were being made to our 
building, we decided to rearrange our refer- 
ence and magazine room; the magazines 
therein amounting to some three thousand 
volumes. Previously to that time, we had 
adhered to the Dewey classification, plus the 
Cutter number; but owing to the fact, that as 
in most branch libraries, these magazines were 
upon the open shelves for consultation by 
the public, some confusion had been expe- 
rienced. This was chiefly occasioned by some 
foreign magazines, to which we subscribed, 
and even more so by our numerous scientific 
and industrial periodicals, 

Following the popular usage, general maga- 
zines had been given the call number o51 for 
the American, 052 for the English, etc., while 
publications like Poet Lore had been deprived 
of the more fitting 805.1 and placed under 051 
for the sake of simplicity. Such treatment, 
however, seemed almost absurd with maga- 
zines like the Popular Science Monthly or 
the Zoologist which, accordingly, had re- 
ceived 505.1 and 590.5 for their designations. 
Whilst the public seemed to appreciate the 
difference between foreign and English maga- 
zines and so learned to look for the Revue 
des Deux Mondes under 054, yet the differ- 
ence between the Jllustrated London News 
and Harper's Weekly was not of such an 
obvious nature as to appeal to them. More- 
over, they would naturally look for magazines 
like Le Naturaliste under 054 and failing to 
find it there, consult the catalog, note the 
call number 590.5 and then look for it 
amongst the books (not magazines) under 
that number; forcing us either to mix maga- 
zines of that sort with our ordinary reference 
works, or to place them between the end of 
our general magazines, and the commence- 
ment of our ordinary reference books —a 
pesition perplexing to the general users of 
the library. 

After some consideration we decided to 
place the magazines in a class by themselves, 
in strictly alphabetical order by titles. We 
procured a small rubber stamp with the word 
“Magazines,” in thin capital letters, of a size 
to fill the top third of an ordinary outside 
book label. We then assigned to the various 
magazines Cutter numbers, being careful to 
allow for additions on both sides of each 
name, thus the American Chemical Journal, 
our first magazine (commencing with the 
word “American”), was numbered 


MAGAZINES 
Am—3216 


MAGAZINES 


instead of 


Am—32 


so that should we at any time in the future 
receive a magazine with a name such as the 
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American Builder we should be able to num- 
ber it ahead of the American Chemical Jour- 
nal, still using the foundation “Am-32.” We 
then altered our catalog cards to agree with 
the new numbers, using the same rubber 
stamp as part of the heading, and after re- 
arranging the volumes themselves and re- 
labelling them the work was completed. 

This arrangement has proved a practical 
success. The word “Magazines” appearing 
in neat type in the catalog renders a mistake 
on the part of the person consulting it well- 
nigh impossible; and, having located the mag- 
azine room (not a hard matter), the first 
glance at the books themselves reveals the 
simple alphabetical arrangement, and to pro- 
cure any desired volume is then a matter of a 
moment. 

I may add that the question of quarto vol- 
umes can be met in either of two ways. With 
any really adjustable shelving they can be 
mixed in with the other magazines in their 
proper alphabetical position, but otherwise 
they should receive a “q” after their call 
number —thus in the case of the Scientific 


American 
MAGAZINES 


Sci—1232 q 
—and placed in a division by themselves. 

Further, we found it advisable to place on 
the label not only the volume number, but 
aiso the date, and in cases like the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, which changed into the 
Popular Science News and Boston Journal of 
Chemistry, we assigned it a number in ac- 
cordance with its later name, 

MAGAZINES 
P—8129 
though the catalog of course contains a ref- 
ereace from the former title. 

Using as we do in every instance the 
“whole” or “complete” numbers we find the 
date to be of infinite convenience, not only 
to the public, but also to ourselves, and when 
one considers that magazines (in the en- 
deavor to complete sets) are purchased wher- 
ever they can be obtained, exhibiting backs 
with whole numbers, series numbers, no num- 
bers at all; some with dates and some with- 
out dates, the wisdom of a full label is vin- 
dicated. 

I give a form of our label for the Popular 
Science News and Boston Journal of Chem- 
istry, 1886: 

MAGAZINES 
P—8129, v. 20 
1886 

While other systems may possibly be better 
adapted for extraordinary collections of mag- 
azines, I feel that for libraries in which the 
public is admitted to the shelves on which 
magazines are kept the method outlined above 
will prove, as it has here, easy and simple, 
and, moreover, a thing much praised by the 

“general public.” 

O. R. Howarp THomson, 
Assistant Librarian-in-charge, Wagner Insti- 
tute Branch, Free Library of Philadelphia. 
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OFFICIAL TITLES OF GOVERNMENT 
PUBLISHING OFFICES 

Mr. F. A. CRANDALL’S cOmmunication re- 
garding “Official titles of government pub- 
lishing offices,” in L. y., November, 1902, has 
evoked the following correspondence : 

F. A. Crandall, Public Documents Library 

‘ashington, D. C 
Dear Mr. CRANDALL: 

I am glad to read your article in the No- 
vember LIBRARY JOURNAL and to learn the 
reason for the form of entry of U. S. depart- 
ments, bureaus, etc., adopted by the Docu- 
ments Office. When the “Catalogue of the 
public documents of the 53d Congress” was 
received I adopted the list of “governmental 
authors” appended thereto and made changes 
in my card catalog to correspond. I have 
often since been sorry, but will abide cheer- 
fully by the final decision of the A. L. A. 
committee on catalog rules. 

In regard to the special case cited, “Bureau 
oi Education,’ I accept your statement as to 
the legislation on the subject and acknowl- 
edge the difficulty in deciding on the “correct 
oficial name.” I have not examined every 
“report” and “circular of information” of the 
bureau, but I believe I am correct in saying 
that the commissioner has always used the 
name “Bureau of Education” from the first 
report in 1870, and the first circular, August, 
1870, until the present time. If there is an 
exception it is an exception and not the rule. 
I think this is sufficient reason for using the 
heading “Bureau of Education” rather than 
“Education Bureau.” 

I hope you do not think me dogmatic on 
this matter. 1 acknowledge that you have 
much better facilities for getting at the facts 
in regard to government publications than I, 
and it must be exceedingly diticuit to decide 
on the best way of treating specific cases 
Sometimes it is well to get the opinion of the 
outside public on library matters, and I imag- 
inc it was as a semi-outsider, a librarian hav- 
ing no claims to be an expert cataloger, that 
I was asked to review the advance edition 
of the A. L, A. rules. 

Yours very truly, 
GARDNER Jones. 
My Dear Mr. Jones: 

I am glad to hear from you as to the docu- 
ment publishing offices and their entries. It 
is a difficult problem as to which a uniform 
practice can only be reached by discussion. 
What I most fear is that the advisory com- 
mittee will adopt a practice which has been, 
and I fear is, in use in the Library of Con- 
gress, namely, that of entering under the 
generic words “Department,” “Bureau,” etc., 
instead of the specific distinguishing words. 

There appear to be three legitimate au- 
thorities to consult in considering the proper 
form for catalog entries of this class. 

First. The law fixing the legal titles of 
government organizations. This ought to be 
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final, and should be observed by the depar 

ments and bureaus themselves and by every 
body else. As a matter of fact, it seems to 
be observed by nobody. Congress itself for 
gets at one session what it did at the preced 
ing one, and appropriates for bureaus under 
new names, so that it is only by extreme lati- 
construction that a bureau may get 
the money intended for it. The departments 
and bureaus modify their titles apparently 
without any regard for the text of the law 


tude of 


Second. Official usage. This you are in 
clined to recognize as the best authority, and 
ncbody can say that you have not a good 
right to do so. But I assure you it is an un 
certain guide. Official usage varies with of 
ficials. Few have been so constant and un 


varying in violating the law as the Office of 
Education. 


Third. Popular usage. This seems to me 
to be more constant than the second and cet 
tainly far more familiar and better under 


stood than the first. 

Where is the golden mean? 

You now say it is best to use the heading 
“Bureau of Education.” In your review you 
said, “Education, Bureau of.” I suppose this 
is a mere slip of the pen, and that the opin 
ion expressed in your review is the one you 
adhere to. I think you are right in saying 
that the Bureau of Education has persistently 
clung to “Bureau.” In early days, however, 
the commissioner used his illegal title in a 
somewhat apologetic manner. In a circular of 
1888 Commissioner Dawson said on his title- 
page “United States Bureau of Education, 
an Office in the Interior Department.” And 
on the inside, after quoting the law which 
says “a Bureau called the Office of Educa- 
tion,” he says, “By an act of Congress which 
took effect July 1, 1869, the Department of 
Education was changed to an Office or Bu- 
reau in the Interior Department.” 

As to “being dogmatic” as to public doct- 
ments, I think the more one sees of them 
and the more he finds out about them, the 
less he will feel like dogmatizing. The one 
great lesson the adept will learn is that he 
can never be sure of anything. After he 
thinks that all possible eccentricities in their 
publication have been exhausted, something 
is very likely to turn up that outdoes every 
thing that has gone before 

Some departments always follow the legal 


name; some follow it a part of the time; 
some never follow it. In each of these cases 
the popular usage is fairly fixed and con 


stant. But popular usage is not consistent 
and logical. It says Interior Department, 
Department of Justice, Agricultural Depart 
ment. I would like to see the distinguishing 
word always used first, and followed by no 
more words than are absolutely necessary for 
complete identification. The final “of” and 
“of the” seem to me something worse than 
superfluous. Very sincerely yours, 
F. A. CRANDALL 
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THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF 
GERMAN LIBRARIES. 

In the “Collection of studies in the science 
of libraries,” recently edited by Karl 
Dziatzko (Leipzig, Spirgatis, 1902), Dr. 
Adalbert Roquette, of Gdéttingen, gives 
some noteworthy statistics on the financial 
condition of libraries. These statistics show 
not only that German libraries are in this 
respect far behind their sister institutions 
in England and America, but also that the 
purchasing power of the former has gener- 
ally declined since 1870, in relation to the 
mass of valuable scientific and other litera- 
ture, although since the beginning of the 
‘70's a general and not inconsiderable in- 
crease of purchasing funds has taken place. 

Roquette calculates the purchasing capa- 
city of Germag libraries, according to the 
relation of their yearly endowment to the 
whole value of the German output of books, 
which certainly gives a trustworthy basis 
of comparison, and thus reaches the follow- 
ing conclusions, among others: The Berlin 
Royal Library’s purchasing power has fallen to 
the extent of 39-10 per cent., notwithstand- 
ing its considerable increase in funds; that 
of the Gottingen University Library has de- 
creased 134-lo per cent.; Bonn, 96-10 per 
cent.; Wurzburg, 196-10 per cent.; Mar- 
burg, 85-10 per cent.; the Court and State 
Library of Munich, 185-10 per cent. The 
average decline in the purchasing power 
of German libraries is five and four-tenths 
per cent., according to this rate. Naturally, a 
first cause of this decline is the rapid in- 
crease in the literary output during the last 
thirty years, Shortly before the War of 
1870, a library could buy practically the 
whole annual German output excluding po- 
litical periodicals and musical works, for 
about 37,000 marks; in 1880 65,000 marks 
were necessary; in 1900 at least 105,000 
marks were required, so that within 30 
years the increase was almost threefold or 
more, exactly 182 per cent.! The increase of 
the average cost of a book and the rise in 
bookbinders’ wages also reduced the pur- 
chasing power of German libraries. When 
the ever increasing demand for foreign 
literature caused by the present condition 
of the sciences, and the abolition next year 
of booksellers’ discounts to libraries, are 
taken into account the urgent need of a 
larger endowment of scientific libraries may 
be understood, if they are to keep their 
value as a means of furthering scientific 
activity. It is more than doubtful if so 
high an estimate as Roquette’s (57,000 marks 
yeasty income to meet the needs of a li- 
brary equal to justifiable demands) will 
win the approval of legislative authorities; 
yet his proposal may be carried out, at least 
as regards some of the more important 
scientific libraries, while for others a well- 
arranged system of inter-librarv loans might 
be usefully developed. E. G. 


LIBRARY PLANS OF THE UNIVERSI- 
TY OF CHICAGO.* 

Tue University Record, published by the 
University of Chicago, gives in its January 
number the summarized report of the joint 
commission on library building and policy ap- 
pointed by the board of trustees of the uni- 
versity in June, 1902. As a result of careful 
investigation and examination of the reports 
of other university libraries the commission 
became convinced “that it was practicable to’ 
devise a plan by which all the libraries of 
what have usually been called the ‘humanities’ 
groups might be placed in departmental build- 
ings, and at the same time brought into such 
relation to the general library building as to 
accomplish nearly all the good results which 
could be achieved by placing departmental 
libraries in the general library building.” Such 
a plan was submitted, in tentative form, to 
the firm of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, for 
consideration from the architectural point of 
view, and its general outline was regarded as 
feasible and practical. 

The report of the committee is a presen- 
tation of the scheme proposed, under twelve 
specific heads. It proposes: 1, that the de- 
partmental libraries of the departments of 
Philosophy, History and the social sciences, 
Classics, Modern languages, Oriental lan- 
guages, Divinity, and Law, be located in the 
buildings of these departments but so closely 
connected with the general library as to make 
communication between them as easy as pos- 
sible ; 2, that the various buildings be grouped 
about the central General Library Building 
according to the plans approved by the archi- 
tects; 3, that the several buildings be con 
nected by bridges: 4, that in each building 
provision be made for a library for the use 
of graduate and senior students, “with rea- 
sonable provision for prospective growth; 5, 
that the extent of these departmental libraries 
be regulated according to the space allotted, 
other books belonging to the department be- 
ing placed in the General Library Building ; 
5, that reasonable stack facilities, under de- 
partmental control, be provided for each de- 
partmental library, either in its own building 
or in the general library; 7, that a large read 
ing room be provided in the General Library 
Building, 8, that a departmental catalog be 
supplied in each departmental library, and 
that the general library contain a catalog of 
ali books in the general library and the de- 
partmental collections; 9, that intercommuni- 
cation and a system of general transfer when 
necessary be established between the general 
library and the departmental collections; 10, 
that users be permitted to bring together, 
under suitable regulations, from the several 
libraries, such books as it may be necessary 
to use together, “either to the general library 


* Fer a review of the conditions dealt with in this 
report, see “The problem of the departmental system 
in university libraries,”” by W. W. Bishop, L. 3., 
January, 1901, p. 14-18. 
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or to that departmental library in which they 
may be working”; 11, that a committee on 
library building be appointed for the “delib- 
erate and detailed study of the problem of the 
general library building,” and to make rec- 
ommendations thereon; 12, that pending the 
erection of a general library building the li- 
brary board be instructed to develop a plan 
for accomplishing the end aimed at in sections 
9 and Io of these recommendations, including 
the preparation of a catalog as noted in rec- 
ommendation 8. 

In addition to the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, it had previously been voted by the 
commission that departmental libraries of 
Chemistry, Physics, Geology, and Biological 
sciences, be placed in the departmental build- 
ings of those departments, and that the libra- 
rv of Mathematics and Astronomy be asso- 
ciated with the library of Physics, in the hope 
of a future building for Mathematics and As- 
tronomy. 

It is pointed out that “the plans recom- 
mended in this report provide for the Genera! 
Library a building which, in addition to am- 
ple corridors, stairs, and elevators, will yield 
approximately 18,000 square feet of floor space 
for administration and kindred purposes, 
18,000 square feet of floor for reading rooms, 
and 100,000 square feet of stack floors, stories 
714 feet high. Such a building would store, 
in easily accessible stacks, from 1,500,000 to 
1,750,000 books, and provide from 700 to 1000 
desks for readers. This provides for the 
growth of the General Library and the libra- 
ries of the Humanities groups (not including 
Mathematics), for from 75 to 110 years, if 
that growth should continue at the rate aver- 
aged in the first five years of the history of 
the university; and this without making al- 
lowance for the capacity of the libraries of the 
departmental buildings. The rate assumed, 
16,000 per year, exceeds the current annual 
growth of Harvard, Cornell, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins, and, so far as is known to the commis- 
sion, that of any other American = ersity, 
with the probable exception of Columbia, 
whose annual growth of 19,000 volumes in- 
cludes the sciences and mathematics.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIANS.* 

THE proceedings of the Magnolia meeting 
of the National Association of State Libra- 
rians were issued in pamphlet form just 
after the turn of the year. The meeting, 
it will be remembered, was held in connection 
with the 1902 conference of the American 
Library Association, but was entirely separ- 
ate in its program and its sessions. Seven 
papers were presented: Address of the presi- 
dent, by W. E, Henry, state librarian of In- 
diana ; “Exchange of documents between 


* National Associatio-: of State Librarians. Proceed- 
ings and addresses: fifth convention, Magnolia, 
Mass., June 18, 1902. 28 p. O 
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states,” by L. D. Carver, state librarian of 
Maine; “Relation of the state library and the 
people,” by Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, state 
librarian of Michigan; “Use and importance 
of genealogy in state libraries,” by A. H 
Chase, state librarian of New Hampshire; 
“What a state librarian’s report should em 
body,” by Johnson Brigham, state librarian of 
Iowa; “Catalog cards of public documents 
for distribution,” by L. C. Ferrell, Superin- 
tendent of Documents; “Mission of the state 
library,” by George S, Godard, state librarian 
of Connecticut. These papers, which are 
given in full, should be of interest to libra 
rians in general, especially in their bearing 
upon the use and distribution of public docu- 
ments. The association has already accom- 
plished something toward securing uniformity 
of method in document distribution, and it 
has further important work of this character 
under way through special committees, Dis 
cussions are reported in summarized form. 
The subject of affiliation with the American 
Library Association as a section was con- 
sidered, and a committee was appointed with 
instructions to report at the 1903 meeting. 
The election of officers for the year resulted 
as follows: president, A. H. Chase, state li- 
brarian of New Hampshire; vice-presidents, 
Mrs, Mary C. Spencer, George S. Godard; 
secretary, Miss M. M. Oakley, Wisconsin 
State Historical Association. 


OHIO LIBRARY LEGISLATION IN 1902. 

THE very interesting summary of library 
legislation in 1902, published in the January 
issue of LipraARY JOURNAL, contains the fol 
lowing: “An Ohio amendment provides that 
when an association aided by city tax ceases 
to exist, the city shall assume control of its 
property and maintain the library. Another 
specifies that not over one-third, formerly 
one-half, of the annual appropriation for 
school libraries shall be used for apparatus. 
Still another limits the term of librarian and 
other appointees to three years.” 

While these statements are in part correct, 
they include so little of what was actually 
accomplished in Ohio for the year 1902 that 
something “supplemental and amendatory” 
may not be unworthy of publication. 

The first amendment to which reference is 
made was special and applied only to cities 
of the fourth grade of the second class. The 
amendment fixing a time limit for the em 
ployment of librarian and other appointees 
was also special and applied to cities in which 
“there is a library owned by a private in 
corporated or unincorporated association, 
which the owners or managers thereof are 
willing to dispose of and transfer to the board 
of education.” No mention is made of an 
other amendment of general application — dl 
at the regular session of the General Assem 
bly. This authorizes the electors of a town 
ship to establish a library through their 
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board of township trustees. This last is 
probably the only one that meets the consti- 
tutional requirements. 

With this single exception, the library laws 
enacted at the regular session and practically 
all of the thirty-six pages of acts previously 
passed are now interesting only as matters of 
history. Fortunately for the library interests 
of the state, a recent decision of our Supreme 
Court virtually swept away all this jumble of 
special legislation. The General Assembly at 
its extraordinary session (August 25- -October 
22, 1902), in the “Harrison act” and the 
“Municipal code” made liberal general pro- 
vision for the libraries of the state. 


Harrison law. 


The Harrison act is a library code for the 
school districts of the state. 

The first section of the measure provides 
that boards of education in city, village and 
special school districts may establish, main- 
tain and control public libraries free to all 
the inhabitants of the district; may acquire 
property by purchase, donation or otherwise; 
may levy a tax of not exceeding one mill for 
library support. 

Section 2 authorizes the board of education 
to appoint for a public library a managing 
board of trustees of seven members, each to 
serve for seven years without compensation, 
who shall exercise general control over such 
library. 

Section 3 makes the appointment of such 
trustees mandatory when the public hwrary 
has 25,000 volumes or more. 

Section 4 provides that the board of trus- 
tees shall annually certify to the board of 
education the amount of money to be ievied 
for library purposes, not exceeding one mill 
on the taxable property of the school district. 

Section 5 gives boards of education power 
to contract with any library corporation or 
organization owning and maintaining a li- 
brary, for the use a such library by the resi- 
dents of the district. 

Section 6 provides that the board of edu- 
cation of any school district in the state in 
which there is not a free public library may 
appropriate annually not to exceed $250 for 
the purchase of books for a school library. 
This section makes it possible for township 
districts to establish libraries. Under it they 
may introduce locally the travelling library 
system, as the control and management of the 
books so purchased are left entirely with the 
board of education. 

Section 7 provides that a museum may be 
maintained in connection with a free public 
library. 

Municipal code. 

The new Municipal code makes ample pro- 
vision for libraries established by village or 
city councils. The power to levy a tax for 
their support is vested in the council and the 
rate is not limited. The control of the libra- 
ry is vested in a board of six trustees, ap- 
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pointed by the mayor for a term of four years, 
not more than three of whom shall be of the 
same political party. In cities, the council is 
also empowered to contract for the use of a 
library owned and maintained by a private 
corporatien or association. 

The new library laws of Ohio are brief, 
occupying only four pages of the statutes. 
They are a great improvement over the num- 
erous acts that they supersede. 

C. B. GALBREATH. 


State Library Commissions. 


InpIANA Pusiic Lrprary Commission: W. 
. Henry, secretary, State Library, In- 
dianapolis, 

The record of the commission was incor- 
rectly given in January L. 7, (p. 23) as State 
Library Commission, instead of Public Li- 
brary Commission. Miss Merica Hoagland, 
who is organizer of the commission, is not 
connected with the state library, of which 
W. E. Henry is secretary and librarian, 


KANSAS TRAVELLING LiprARrES CoMMISSION : 
Miss N. G. Armentrout, secretary, State 
Library, Topeka. 

The second piennial report of the commis- 
sion for the two years ending Dec. 15, 1902, 
is issued in a compact little pamphlet (18 p. 
£.). There are now 216 libraries in opera- 
tron, with a total of 10,059 v. The libraries 
sent out are made up to suit the individual, 
cub, school or society ordering, the only 
ready-made libraries being those prepared on 
certain subjects for club and class work. The 
reports received from the library stations in- 
dicate that each case of 50 books has had 30 
regular readers and a circulation of 150, the 
tetal circulation for the past two years reach- 
ing 51,900. These libraries have reached 94 
ccunties and 274 cities, and in most cases 
their readers become regular users, ordering 
regularly at the close of the six months 
period. 


New Hampsuire Liprary Commission: A. 
H. Chase, secretary, State Library, Con- 
cord. 

The sixth biennial report of the commis- 
sion, covering the two years ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1902, appears in pamphlet form, to- 
gether with the report of the state librarian. 
In their introduction the trustees call atten- 
tion to their dual character —as trustees of 
the state library and library commissioners — 
and recommend that the board of commis- 
sioners be abolished, its functions to be as- 
sumed by the trustees of the state library. 

During the period covered public libraries 
have been established in three towns — 
Bridgewater, Newcastle and Deering — giving 
a total for the state of 144 libraries estab- 
lished with state aid, 65 libraries established 
without state aid, 12 towns making appro- 
priations but having no library, and 12 towns 
without a library or library fund. Careful 
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tabulated statistics of the libraries of the 
state are appended. The important recom- 
mendation is made that an appropriation of 
$1000 for the next two years be made, to aid 
the state library association in conducting a 
series of library institutes and previous rec- 
ommendations for the appointment of a state 
superintendent of public libraries, and for the 
establishment of a system of travelling libra- 
ries are repeated. Plans for maintaining a 
clearing-house for the exchange of periodicals 
among libraries of the state have been put in 
shape for early execution. 


New Jersey Pustic Liprary ComMMISSION: 
H. C. Buchanan, secretary, State Library, 
Trenton, 

The commission issues its third annual 
report, for the year ending Oct. 31, 1902 
(20 p. O.). Besides a general review of the 
library condition of the state, with note of 
individual incidents of library importance, 
there is included an interesting report by Dr. 
E. C. Richardson on library conditions 
abroad, particularly in Italy. As a result of 
his observations he suggests that the activi- 
ties of the commission might well be de- 
voted to 

“1. Some plan for co-ordinating the work 
of the three forms of popular public libraries 
now existing in New Jersey —the municipal 
and town libraries, the public school libraries, 
and the travelling libraries. 

“2. The development of the public refer- 
ence library of the state and provision for 
systematic archival work.” 

The suggestion that the travelling library 
system now conducted by the state library 
be transferred to the commission is touched 
upon, and the commissioners express their 
willingness to assume charge of the system 
and endeavor to popularize the movement. 
Among the events of the year of chief 
library importance were the establishment of 
public libraries in Atlantic City, and Camden, 
the offer of a Carnegie building to New 
Brunswick, destruction by fire of the Pater- 
son Public Library and the opening of the 
new building of the Trenton Public Library. 


Pusiic Liprary Commission: C. B. 
Galbreath, secretary, state librarian, Co- 
lumbus. 

The annual report of the library commis- 
sioners of Ohio has been submitted to Gov- 
ernor Nash. The commissioners in their re- 
port, after referring to the satisfactory con- 
dition of library progress throughout the 
state and declaring that it has been their 
aim to keep the state library in the current 
of the progressive tendencies of the times, 
speak of the serious need of more room, 
and say: “We are aware that there is nothing 
novel or original in this announcement. It 
is the reiteration of the leading suggestion 
of our reports for the last three years. Our 
need has been so obvious that on three oc- 
casions additional rooms have been assigned 
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us by the Legislature, none of which have 
as yet been made accessible.” Attention is 
drawn to the fact that the crowded condition 
of the library is the result of steady growth 
“In less than three years the library will 
number 100,000 volumes.” 

The work done in the travelling library de 
partment is praised. “It is especially grati 
fying to report that most of the books cir- 
culated through this department have gone 
to patrons that do not enjoy local library 
privileges. Records and correspondence in 
the office of the librarian show that these 
books are well read and highly appreciated 
by a long and interesting list of patrons, 
reaching from primary pupils in rural schools 
to employees in the oil fields of the north 
west; from women’s clubs and special study 
clubs to Sunday schools and granges. In 
brief, the field of the state library has be 
come state-wide, with an opportunity for 
useful service that may well inspire earnest 
effort and generous enthusiasm.” 


Vermont Boarp or Liprary COMMISSIONERS : 
Mrs. M. H. Buckham, secretary, Burling- 
ton. 

The commission has issued its fourth bien- 
nial report, for the years 1901 and 1902, in 
a substantial volume of 83 pages, with the 
usual full quota of statistics and views of 
library buildings, and a prefatory library map 
of Vermont, indicating the extent and char- 
acters of the state library equipment. The 
report is almost wholly made up of reprints 
of the documents issued by the commission, 
laws of the state and tabulated library sta- 
tistics, arranged by countries. During the 
period covered ten towns have established 
public libraries and have received state aid. 
“Details of new libraries” are noted alpha 
betically by towns and under the heading 
“Histories of libraries” there are descriptive 
accounts of the libraries of the University of 
Vermont, of Brandon, Corinth, Greensboro, 
Guildhall, Ludlow, and Norwich. ‘The ab- 
sence of any careful comparative review and 
summary of the work done by the commis- 
sion is not made up for by the rather dis- 
connected though valuable material given, 


WASHINGTON State Liprary CoMMISSION : 
Mrs. K. T. Holmes, secretary, Seattle. 
The membership of the commission is re- 

ported as follows: Dr. F. H. Coe, president, 

Seattle: Mrs. Kate Turner Holmes, secre 

tary, Seattle; Miss Susan Lord Currier, as- 

sistant secretary, La Conner; Hon. R. B. 

Bryan, superintendent of public instruction, 

Olympia; E. A. Bryan, president State Ag 

ricultural College, Olympia; Dr. Tom F 

Kane, president University of Washington, 

Seattle. The law requires that the State 

Federation of Women’s Clubs shall be repre 

sented on the commission. So far the com 

mission has been interested only in the de 
velopment of a system of travelling libraries 
for the state, 
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State Library Associations. 


CALIFOKNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

President: Frank B. Graves, Public Li- 
brary, Alameda. 

Secretary: R. E. Cowan, 829 Mission St., 
San Francisco. 

Treasurer: Miss Florence B. Whittier, Me- 
chanics’ Institute Library, San Francisco. 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Li- 
brary Association of California was held on 
the evening of Jan. 15 at the California Hotel, 
San Francisco. A business meeting preceded 
the dinner, when officers were elected as fol- 
lows: president, F. B. Graves, Public Libra- 
ry. Alameda; vice-president, J. L. Gillis, State 
Library; secretary, Robert E. Cowan, San 
Francisco; treasurer, Miss Florence B. Whit- 
tier, Mechanics’ Institute Library, San Fran- 
cisco. At the close of the dinner the retiring 
president, Charles S. Greene, delivered his an- 
nual address, and the proposal for a state 
library commission was discussed by State 
Attorney Kirkbride. Short addresses were 
also given by George D. Clark and F. J. 
Teggart. 


DISTRICT OF LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 


President: Thomas H. Clark, Law Library 

Secretary: Robert K. Shaw, Library of 
Congress, 

Treasurer: Fred E. Woodward, 11th and 
F Streets, N. W 

At the regular monthly meeting of the 
District of Columbia Library Association, 
held Jan. 14, che first literary feature, after 
the transaction of routine business, was a 
paper by Mr. Theodore W. Koch on recent 
events in the library world. Beginning with 
a brief survey of libraries in the District and 
commenting on Mr, Carnegie’s recent gener- 
ous gift of $350,000 for branch libraries, Mr. 
Koch turned naturally to the discussion of 
branch libraries in general and their success 
in other cities, touching also upon the de- 
velopment of travelling libraries, and recent 
events of library importance. 

J. Christian Bay. of the Library of 
Congress, was the principal speaker of the 
evening and chose for his topic “The ca- 
reer of Linnzus,” giving an interesting and 
informing review of the life and work of the 
great botanist. R. K. Suaw, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA-NEW JERSEY MEETING. 

The annual joint meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Club and the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association will be held, as usual, at 
Atlantic City, N. J., March 27-28. The spe- 
cial subject for consideration will be “The 
encouragement of serious reading.” Head- 
quarters of the meeting will be at the Hotel 
Rudolf. Further information may be secured 
on application to Miss Edith Gawthrop, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, or Miss 
B Carr, Princeton University Library, 
Princeton, N. J 


Library Clubs. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB. 


President: Miss Irene Warren, School of 


Education. 

Secretary: Miss Renée B. Stern, 5515 
Woodlawn Avenue. 

Treasurer: Mr. C. A. Torrey, University of 
Chicago. 

The regular meeting of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club was called to order at 8.25 Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 8, 1903, by the president, 
Miss Irene Warren. On recommendation 
of the executive committee, Miss Ida B. John- 
son, Miss Helen D. Brown and Mr. Edward 
O. Brown were elected to membership. 

The subject of the evening, “The relation 
between the library and the museum,” was 
discussed by Mr. A. H. Hopkins, of the John 
Crerar Library, on behalf of the library, and 
Mr. Ira B. Meyers, curator of the School of 
Education Museum, on behalf of the museum. 
Both speeches advocated closer relations be- 
tween the library and the museum, to be ob- 
tained by similarity of classification, and by 
references from specimens to books and from 
books to specimens. Mr. Hopkins explained 
his plan by a sample catalog and Mr. Meyers 
showed several specimens to illustrate his 
contentions. 

A lively discussion followed in which Mr. 
Farrington, of the Field Columbian Museum, 
and Prof. Frederick Starr, of the University 
of Chicago, took part. The advisability of a 
“Museums section” in the A. L, A, was dis- 
cussed but the general opinion was against 
the formation of such a section. 

Adjourned 10.20 p.m. 

Renée B. Stern, 
Secretary. 
NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: F. B. Bigelow, N. Y. Society 
Library. 

Secretary: Silas H. Berry, Y. M. C. A. 
Library. 

Treasurer: Miss Theresa Hitchler, Brook- 
lyn Public Library. 

A meeting of the New York Library Club 
was held in Earl Hall, Columbia University, 
Thursday, Jan. 15, 1903. Eight new mem- 
bers were elected. After a brief discussion, 
it was decided to hold the usual annual din- 
ner in March, at such time and place as could 
conveniently be arranged by a committee to 
be appointed by the president. 

Mr. Nelson announced the death of the 
only American honorary member, Mr. Fred- 
erick Saunders, at the age of ninety-six years. 
Mr. Nelson spoke of the work that Mr. Saun- 
ders had done in the field of literature, as 
well as in that of library work; he mentioned 
the fact that Mr. Saunders’ “Salad for the 
solitary” sold to the extent of 5000 copies in its 
first month, and his “Salad for the social” 
reached 12,000 copies during its first five 
years. 


[February, 1903 
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Dr. Thomas Denison Wood, of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, spoke on “The hygiene of reading.” 
Dr. Wood said that there is a physical side 
to the question of reading, and librarians are 
in a position to exert a helpful influence, look- 
ing to the better health of those under their 
care. The eye is an automatic universal cam- 
era. A perfectly correct eye is a very rare 
thing, and it is unwise to take it for granted 
that any eye is perfect. Because the eye is 
naturally focused for distant objects, children 
in the country show fewer cases of short- 
sightedness than in the city. For greatest 
ease of reading, a printed line should not be 
over three inches long, and the preferable 
light is an indirect white light. Children fre- 
quently use their eyes too long in imperfect 
light. Readers should seek a north window, 
if possible, hold book at right angles to the 
axis of the eye, and hold the head erect. 

Dr. Joseph H, McMahon, director of the 
Cathedral Library, spoke on “Dangers of over 
reading.” He said, in part: “I have heard 
among you the use of such a stock phrase as 
‘Browsing among books’ used in such a sense 
as to indicate that such browsing was a de- 
sirable privilege, and a profitable habit. Be- 
cause browsing is enjoyable, and profitable 
for some, it does not follow that it is good 
for all people at all times. ‘There is great 
danger here; as has been shown, reading can 
become an abuse of the physical life, so it 
can of the intellectual; it may result in utter 
lack of thinking. The human mind can re- 
spond to a certain amount of stimulus, and 
indulgence beyond this reduces power for ac- 
tion, for thought is a result of the activity of 
the mind. There is no excuse for lauding 
much reading, when much reading destroys 
power of thought. We can not think of or 
by ourselves; in order to think, we must have 
stimulus from outside. The purpose of read- 
ing is, or should be, to stimulate thought; 
when this does not occur, it is as though the 
body received food that is not assimilated; 
it is then not power, but a hindrance. Much 
reading cannot be of use unless it produces 
the object of reading — thought. 

“With proper selection there is no intellec- 
tual or moral danger from overreading. The 
open shelf system allows people who are not 
properly trained to fall in the way of desul- 
tory reading; everything is then to them 
worthy, and they are in danger of going on 
into superficiality. We are all newspaper 
readers; these are filled with many subjects, 
and very little on any subject, and we may 
follow this up until we begin to wonder what 
right we have to possess views on any sub- 
ject. Overreading and desultory reading pro- 
duce a flippancy in judgment, and unless the 
intellect is exercised it becomes atrophied. 
The omniverous reader becomes incapable of 
the patience and endurance required to pro- 
duce a sound judgment. The man or woman 
who has been used to roaming at will here 
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and there, is unfitted to apply himself to any 
worthy subject. 

“There is much for the librarian to do; 
our library journals report for us what we are 
doing, but do not report what we are not 
doing — there would not be room for it. Some 
of us spend much time in preparation of read 
ing lists which contain truck and rubbish: 
such supposed helps are fast making us a 
people given to flippant and omniverous read- 
ing. Wecan help by pomting out the things 
that will really help, for reading properly di 
rected can never be overdone 

“If adults insist upon overstocking their 
mental larder, let theirs be the intellect:al 
dyspepsia, but as for children —let them be 
advised to attend to their school books, with 
suitable supplementary reading, and with oth 
er tasks to give the mind a chance to rest 
Discourage omniverous reading Exercise 
parental control over the reading of the young. 
The library is then doing real intellectual 
work, not cramming, not overstimulating 

Miss Josephine Rathbone reported on Li- 
brary Institutes held under the auspices of 
the Long Island Library Club. This report 
indicated that the success of their work was 
due to the preparatory work which was done 
by the committee in correspondence, and in 
visiting the field, resulting in a gathering, im 
which sixteen local libraries were represented 
Mr. Bostwick reported briefly on library insti 
tutes carried on under the auspices of the Nev 
York Library Club 

S. H. Berry. Secretary 


Library Schools and Training 

Classes, 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOI 
ILLUSTRATED BULLETINS 


Experience seems to justify the plan of re 
quiring students to submit an illustrated bul- 
letin as one test of ability to select books, 
not only as worthy books per se, but as suited 
to meet certain recognized interests in the 
community which can be satisfied through 
books. Such work also tests the student's 
skill in the delicate task of attracting the 
reader to good books without offending his 
taste or violating his personal right of choice 
The term picture bulletin has been found ob- 
yectionable when applied to lists for adults 
intended to be posted in the loan department 
We have adopted for class discussion the term 
illustrated bulletin It corresponds to the 
common phrase, the illustrated magazines 
Picture bulletins can then designate lists in 
tended for the children’s room, just as we 
speak of picture books for children 

The circulation of bulletins made by stu 
dents certainly proves that they serve a use 
ful purpose in public libraries for adults as 
well as for children. We confine our work 
almost entirely to bulletins for adults, leay 
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ing the preparation of picture bulletins to the 
schools which instruct in work for children. 

Bulletins were first made by students of this 
school in 1898. They have circulated through- 
out the country since 1900. The record of 
circulation has been kept for those made by 
the junior class of 1900-01. Twenty-four 
bulletins circulated 98 times, an_average of 
about four journeys for each. In all cases 
express charges were paid by the libraries. 

They were sent to 49 libraries, among 
which were the following: the public libra- 
ries of Cleveland, Dayton, Eau Claire (Wis.), 
Sedalia (Mo.), Utica, Providence, Brookline, 
Medford, a branch of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, the Forbes Library, the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta, Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary and the James Prendergast Library of 
Jamestown. Several bulletins were sent to 
the Illinois School for exchange of ideas 
between the two schools and to the state com- 
missions of Iowa and Texas. The bulletin 
on Emerson, by Miss Minnie L. Converse, 
was, on request, given to the Indiana com- 
mission. 

The following bulletins have had the larg- 
est circulation: 

Heroes, old and new, Miss Pauline G. 
Wiggin, nine times. 

Books for young people who want to go 
to college (two bulletins), Miss Edith S. 
Wade and Miss Louise Claflin. nine times. 

Animal stories for children, Miss Susan C. 
Crampton, seven times. 

American Indians of to-day, Miss Celia M. 
Houghton, six times. 

Old lamps for new, Miss Josephine Taber, 
six times. 

Electricity for boys, Miss Frances K. Ray, 
six times. 

The following new bulletins prepared dur- 
ing the summer and fall by the present senior 
class are ready for circulation and will be 
sent in order of application to any libraries 
requesting them and willing to pay transpor- 
tation charges. 

Subjects of bulletins. Compilers. 
Athletics of yesterday. June R. Donnelly. 
Books for young men 

intending to travel in 

......- Everett R. Perry. 
Japan. . ..Ella R. Seligsberg. 
Men of achievement. . .Annie E, Draper. 
Richard Wagner... ... Edwin M. Jenks. 
Sea stories, .... ....Malcolm G. Wyer. 


Social settlements. ..... Grace D, Chapman. 
Recent Arctic explora- 
tions,..... ........ William M. Hepburn. 


CLOSE OF SCHOOL YEAR. 


It has been decided by unanimous vote of 
faculty and students to close the school year 
Friday, June 19, instead of Friday, June 26 
as announced, thus allowing a considerable 
number to attend the meeting of the American 
Library Association at Niagara, June 22-27. 
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All other dates of the calendar remain as 
before. (See Lrprary JOURNAL for November, 
1902, page 965-6.) 
SaLome CuTLer FArIRcHILp. 
PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
GRADUATES’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Graduates’ Association of the Pratt 
Institute Library School held its annual lun- 
cheon in New York on Thursday, January 
29, at the Chelsea. There were about 65 
members present, and Mr. Frank P. Hill as 
the guest of the association. Mr. Hill had 
with him photographs of five of the prospec- 
tive branches of the Brooklyn Public Library 
which he displayed in the course of a genial 
talk. Miss Rathbone said a few words of 
greeting, with a suggestion as to the breadth 
of a librarian’s interests outside of her tech- 
nical work. Miss Plummer spoke of a few 
slight changes in the library school, and con- 
gratulated the graduates upon an average in- 
crease of salary in three years, shown by the 
latest statistics of the school. 

The annual business meeting followed, Miss 
Hutchinson presiding. There were reports 
from the secretary and treasurer; an account 
of the Pratt graduates’ reunion at Magnolia 
last June, by Miss Woodruff; and a partial 
report from Miss Wildman, chairman of a 
committee to ascertain the cost of starting a 
small library. The election of officers was 
followed by a motion and discussion chang- 
ing the manner of election for another year. 
The officers elected are: president, Miss S. 
Frances Worthington; vice-president, Miss 
Julia B. Anthony; secretary, Miss Margaret 
A. Gash; treasurer. Miss M. C. Babcock; ex- 
ecutive committee, the above officers and Miss 
Gertrude P. Hill, with the retiring —. 
Miss Susan A. Hutchinson. H. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The thesis of Torstein Jahr and Adam 
Julius Strohm, presented for graduation in 
1900, is printed as appendix 6 to the report 
of the Librarian of Congress for 1902, with 
title: “Bibliography of co-operative catalogu- 
ing and the printing of catalogue cards, with 
incidental references to international bibliog- 
raphy and the universal catalogue, 1850-1902.” 
The original work has been brought down tc 
o~ by Mr. Jahr and Mr. Theodore W. 

och. 

In this connection it may be of interest to 
note that Miss Jane Brotherton, of the class 
of 1903, is translating Milkan’s “Centralkata- 
loge und titeldrucke.” 


NOTES. 


Miss Ethel A. Reed, 1904, of Minneapolis, 
died on Jan. 27 at the Burnham Hospital, as 
the result of an operation for appendicitis. 
A short service for library school friends was 
held at the director’s home on the afternoon 
of Jan. 28. 

e Champaign Public Library has secured 
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a room for its branch which has been man- 
aged by library school seniors. Up to this 
time the work has been carried on in stores, 
a greenhouse office, and a school. The change 
makes it possible to extend the usefulness of 
the branch, which is of real service to the 
east side schools. 

The seniors have given books and case for 
a home library and have selected its first 
home in a section not easily reached by either 
local iibrary. 

Katuarine L. SHarp, Director. 


Reviews, 


INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC LIT- 
ERATURE. First annual issue. M: Botany, 
published for the International Council by 
the Royal Society of London. London, 
Harrison & Sons, vol. 1, Part 1, 1902 
(May). 14+378 p. O. 


INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENTIFIC LIT- 
ERATURE. First annual issue. D: Chem- 
istry. ... Vol. 2, Part 1, 1902 (June). 14+ 
468 p. O. 

These volumes are of interest from several 
points of view; to the investigator and to the 
reference librarian as a new tool to be com- 
pared with those already at their command; 
t» the bibliographer on account of their meth- 
ods and arrangement; to the student of gov- 
ernment as a new experiment in govern- 
mental co-operation. 

The history of this plan for a complete rec- 
ord of scientific literature is outlined in the 
preface. It is a development from the “Cata- 
logue of scientific papers” published by the 
Royal Society of London, which was itself the 
result of a suggestion made in 1855 by Prof. 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, to the 
British Associaticn for the Advancement of 
Science, In 1894 the Royal Society, recogniz- 
ing the defects in its catalog, proposed in- 
ternational co-operation in the preparation of 
a complete catalog or index. This proposi- 
thon was so well received that the British 
government invited other governments to 
send delegates to London to consider the 
question. Conferences were held in 1896, 
1898, and 1900, at which the question was dis- 
cussed in most of its bearings, and the plan 
whose first results have now appeared was 
acopted. 

Briefly stated, the purpose is to record in 
bcth an alphabetical author and a classed 
subject arrangement the titles of all original 
contributions published since Jan. 1, 1901, in 
certain branches of science. The first two 


conferences decided in favor of an issue on 
cerds as well as in book form, but the third, 
largely because of the cost, decided to begin 
with the book issue alone. 
material is intrusted to regional 


The collection of 
bureaus. 
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Those already organized cover all Europe ex 
cept Spain and the Balkan States, North 
America, Japan, and the chief British colo 
ries. The delay in their organization and 
consequently in the collection of material has 
been so much greater than was anticipated 
tLat some of the volumes for 1901 are issued 


in parts. It is expected that the waterial for 
subsequent years will be obtained more 
promptly. Upon the -ealization of this ex 


pectation and the overcoming of other diffi 
culties of co-operative work will cepend the 
final success of the undertaking, at least in 
the present form of annual volumes. Were 
the issue on cards or detached sheets the 
tardiness of a regional bureau would affect 
only the record of its country. 

Besides the historical preface referred to 
each of these volumes contains the schedule 
of the classification and an index to its head- 
ings, both in four languages — English, 
French, German and Italian; an authors’ cat- 
alog; a subject catalog; and a list of the jour- 
pals cited with the abbreviations used for 
them. The volume on chemistry contains 
also a partial index to the names of organic 
substances. 

In comparing them with other bibliogra- 
phies the main points to be considered are 
promptness, completeness, fulness of entry, 
end ease of consultation. The first has been 
touched upon already. It is evident that an- 
nval volumes cannot compete, in ‘his respect, 
with the various Centralblatter which as a 
rule not only appear weekly, but give author 
and subject indexes for a volume soon after 
its completion and five or ten year indexes 
cuite promptly. That this cefect of the pres 
ent plan is a serious one is shown by the fact 
that both the French and the German Bureau 
publishes at short intervals the material which 
it has collected. 

In regard to completeness, the prospect is 
more encouraging. The list of periodicals to be 
examined contains many not indexed in other 
bibliographies. Not including Austria, Italy, 
Russia, and some minor countries, it already 
contains nearly 4000 titles. As to the thor 
oughness with which they are examined noth- 
ing can be determined from these partial vol- 
umes, which are evidently incomplete even for 
those countries represented in them. No ref 
erence is made, for instance, to the Zeitschrift 
jiir anorganische Chemie, although many 
other German periodicals are referred to. Yet 
it is interesting to note that the first 100 en- 
tries in the volume on chemistry include 22 
not to be found in the Chemisches Central 
Liatt from January, 1901, to June, 1902. This 
is a welcome indication that we are to have 
at least a valuable complement to our bib 
lographical aids in that science. 

No comparison as to fulness of entry can 
be made with those journals which give ab 
stracts of papers, but with those which give 
enly titles the liberal treatment adopted is 
very noticeable. In the author catalog titles 
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are given in the vernacular, and if not written 
in one of the five official languages they are 
accompanied by a translation into one of 
them. In many cases full names of authors 
have been supplied. When a title is vague or 
ambiguous an explanatory note has been 
given. It is a curious fac: that there are 15 
such notes in the first 100 botanical titles and 
only one in the seme number of chemical. 

As to ease of consultation much might be 
scid, but it would have to deal largely with 
aetails and would therefore be out of place in 
a general review. The decision in favor of 
classification with a limited number of entries. 
rather than indexing proper, which would 
necessitate multiple entries, was made delib- 
erately and appears to be justified. If it were 
found possible to add to all the volumes an 
it.dex of particular subjects similar to that of 
organic substances in the volume on chemis- 
try, the strongest objection to this arrange- 
ment would be met. If this would be too 
costly, it might be possible, since the refer- 
ence is to the registration symbol and not 
to the page, to issue a general index for each 
science with the first volume in that science 
and lists of new terms with the succeeding 
volumes. 

The difficulty of distinguishing logically the 
afferent divisions and subdivisions of so de- 
tviled a classification undoubtedly is sufficient- 
ly great to exhaust the resources of typog- 
raphy, but the necessity for so logical a dis- 
tinction is not so apparent. If the first im- 
pressions are confirmed vy experience it may 
well prove that, at least in the book form, 
more condensed headings would secure 
greater ease of consultation as they certainly 
would secure considerable economy in space. 

It would be premature to form from these 
partial volumes any opinion as to the prob- 
able success or failure of the plan of which 
they are the first fruit. The analogy sug- 
gested is by no means inapt because trite. 
First fruits are usually capable cf improve- 
ment and there is good reason for expecting 
that care in cultivation and marketing and 
experience in the use cf forcing methods will 
give as good results in bibliography as in 
korticulture. W. A. 
STATE PUBLICATIONS: a provisional list of the 

official publications of the several states of 

the United States from their organization; 
compiled under the editorial direction of 

R. R. Bowker. Part 2: North central 

states ——- New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 

vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 

Wisconsin. New York, Office of The Pub- 

lishers’ Weekly, 1902. p. 101-285. O. 

In the first part of “State publications,” 
published in 1899, were included the publica- 
tions of the New England states. The sec- 
ond part, issued before the close of the year, 
comprises those states north of Mason and 
Dixon's line and east of the Mississippi river 
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other than the New England states. It is 
proposed in the third part to include the re- 
maining states of the Union, viz., those south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line and those west 
oi the Mississippi river. 

The work on this part, as on that of part 
one, was under the editorial direction of Mr. 
R. R. Bowker, being begun by Miss Frances 
B. Hawley and carried to completion by Mr. 
W. N. Seaver. The arrangement follows 
closely that of the previous issue, the gen- 
eral plan having been to group the publica- 
ticns according as they are the reports of 
officials who transact the routine business re- 
spectively of the state, as the executive and 
his staff officers; in the state, as the various 
boards, etc., of inspection and regulation; by 
the state, as the various institutions, includ- 
ing schools, libraries and prisons. In addi- 
tion there are groups under the headings 
Constitution, Legislative, Judiciary and Colo- 
nial documents. The entry is uniformly 
concise, consisting of a brief title, name of 
compiler or editor, date and pagination in the 
case of single reports; and, in the case of 
serials, of the serial numbers, and of the 
years stated inclusively, covered by the re- 
ports. There are some notes concerning 
changes of names of bodies, explanatory of 
unrecorded gaps in series, etc. 

Considering this list only as what it pur- 
perts to be, t.¢., a “provisional list,” the chief 
improvements that suggest themselves to the 
reviewer are in the matter of arrangement 
and of construction. The plan of the list as 
indicated above is perfectly clear, and it is 
consistently carried out, but it is a plan for 
an essay on the construction of American 
state administration, and not for a list of 
state publications. A list is a plain consecu- 
tive record without arrangement, a checklist 
is a list with the titles so set forth that each 
and every one may be checked, a bibliog- 
raphy is another thing, an index another, a 
catalogue another, a calendar yet another, 
and so on, each species of compilation hav- 
ing its unalienable characteristics. It may, 
possibly, seem insistent to linger over this 
point, but now, when compilations of Ameri- 
can state publications are beginning to re- 
ceive serious consideration, it may not be out 
of keeping to call attention to this matter of 
form which will make them direct and 
final, and will give them what they, more 
than any other kind of compilation, need. It 
must be admitted by every user of biblio- 
graphical material that the attribute called 
style in literary production is as essential to 
the perfect product in compilation as it is in 
creative work. In compilation, and specific- 
ally in bibliographical compilation, the mas- 
tery of a subject is evinced first in arrange- 
ment, as, in creative work, it is evinced in 
treatment, and in the next place it is evinced 
in bibliographic compilation, in construction, 
as. im creative work, it is correspondingly 
evinced in style or felicity of expression. 

We have in the volume under discussion a 
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very good illustration for our point, and we 
will take, as an example, the first state in the 
volume, viz., New York. The particular state 
does not signify, since the arrangement un- 
der the several states in this list is absolutely 
uniform, and, on the other hand, considering 
the several branches of each state merely in 
the light of publishing bodies (thus giving to 
the remotest branch of the newest state the 
same value given to the weightiest branch of 
the oldest state), any point made against 
New York is equally applicable to any other 
state in the list. 

With what must have been a very great 
amount of labor and considerable difficulty, 
ail the titles of what we may term the regu- 
la1 publications of the state have been col- 

lected, and then arbitrarily arranged by 
an under the divisions of Executive and 
Staff, Inspection and Regulation, etc., already 
referred to. As the administrative construc- 
tion of the several American states is not 
uniform, and an office that may be an execu- 
tive office in one state may not be so in an- 
other, this list, being primarily intended as a 
record for checking, presupposes an acquaint- 
ance, on the part of the user, with the ad- 
ministrative construction of the several states. 
Lacking this acquaintance the user must pick 
his way from page to page, until the sought 
for entry is found. In New York, for in- 
stance, the office of engineer and surveyor is 
entered under Inspection, etc.; in Pennsyl- 
vania, the office having relatively the same 
function, viz., surveyor-general, is entered un- 
der Executive, etc. The reason is evident, 
its fitness, however, is questionable, and the 
result is undesirable. In that main group 
headed Executive, etc., the entry word which 
has been used for the official author is the 
title of the chief officer, as attorney-general 
for attorney-general’s office, etc., and the re- 
sult is in effect that arrived at by the rule of 
inversion. These titles are arranged alpha- 
betically, with a subject arrangement under 
those offices having an unusually large num- 
ber of publications; thus, under Secretary of 
State, there are 17 subject groups. In that 
main group headed Inspection, etc., the en- 
try word is a compromise between the in- 
verted form and the uninverted. The unin- 
verted name of the office in this case, as a 
rule, not the officer, is preceded by a word 
it brackets indicating the general subject of 
the group, as [Arbitration] Board of Media- 
tion and Arbitration. 

In the next of the main groups, viz., Insti- 
tutions, the plan of the preceding group is 
carried out, but surely it must have been a 
slip of the pen to have put the geological 
survey and the state historian under Institu- 
tions. The reviewer is not sufficiently fami- 
rg with the publications of the next group, 

, Judiciary, to make any comment; and the 
following group, i.e., Legislature, de- 
mands consideration from another point of 
view, so that it may be well to stop here and 
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sum up the points on which we differ so far 
with the compilers of the list. 

First, in view of the purpose of the list, the 
distinction between Executive, etc., and lu 
spection, etc., seems unnecessary. For i 
stance, wishing recently to learn the reason 
of the gap in the assessors’ reports, the pres- 
ent writer was obliged to remember first 
whether the assessors’ office was or was not 
ai. executive office in New York state, and 
there being neither entry nor reference unde1 
assessors, it was necessary to run through 
the second group to the end, where under 
[Taxation] the compiler had made synony 
mous use of the Assessors’, Tax Commis 
sioners’ and Excise Commissioners’ reports 

Furthermore, it is very essential in listing 
annual reports of a state so careless in its 
habits as New York is in the matter of ap- 
plying the report year, to state definitely 
whether the year given is year of transmittal 
or year covered by the report. An instance 
of how easily discrepancies may arise from 
disregard of this rule occurs under the sec- 
ond group, Institutions, subdivision [Library] 
where, in the second line of the note the 
statement is made that reports for 1859-99 are 
numbered 42-82, and in the last line that those 
for 1860-97 are numbered 42-80. It would 
have been a simple matter to have obviated 
the first of these faults, if faults they are, by 
uriformly inverting the name of each pub: 
lishing body, and throwing the whole into 
one alphabet. The considerable work done 
in compiling would still to all intents and 
purposes have remained intact. 

Under the group headed Legislature are 
included the statutes, the general publications 
of the Legislature and the publications of its 
two branches, viz., the Senate and the As 
sembly, arranged respectively as follows 
[Laws of the State], [Journals, Documents, 
etc.], [Senate] and [Assembly}. The stat 
utes might very well have formed a group 
by themselves, just as constitutions have 
done, and they are in fact as distinct a group 
The arrangement of the laws is first the gen 
eral laws, including the session laws, then the 
revised statutes and the codes, followed by 
the various revision commissions, with ap 
parently no particular arrangement, and these 
again by special compilations, arranged by 
subject under supplied entry words as the 
boards, etc., were arranged under the group 
headed Inspection, etc. Under [Journals, 
Documents, etc.] are included the Senate and 
Assembly bills, their indexes and calendars. 
whch, being preliminary statute should 
properly have been grouped with [Laws]. In 
acdition to the bills under [Journals and 
Documents] there is an entry “Documents’ 
and a collection of joint committee reports 
Just why the documents, which in New York 
state are a distinct series for the Senate and 
Assembly respectively, just as the Journals 
are, should have been lumped, and the Jour 
nals entered under Senate and Assembly is 
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not clear. Under Senate and Assembly, after 
the entry for the Journals, is a list in chrono- 
logical order of the committee reports of each 
of these bodies. This is the only instance in 
the list of the chronological arrangement, and 
hcre the author entry, using the name of the 
committee as author, would have been pref- 
erable. A more satisfactory arrangement for 
this last-mentioned of the main groups, viz., 
Legislature, would have been to have elim- 
inated the laws and given them an entry un- 
der Statutes, as Constitutions were given an 
entry, and to have arranged them in the order 
of progress, t.e., in this case as follows: bills, 
session laws, revised statutes, codes, and spe- 
cial compilations, unless these last are made 
by the bureau having jurisdiction over the 
subject concerned in the compilation. Re- 
ports, etc., of code or statutory revision com- 
missions might be arranged with the codes or 
statutes under revision. Under Legislature, 
or its equivalent, are most properly included 
only the collected documents, unless they 
are, as in New York state, divided into Sen- 
ate and Assembly documents, when they are 
raturally assigned to these bodies and those 
general publications having no other official 
author, as, for instance, memorial addresses, 
proceedings, etc. 

Under the heading of Colonial documents 
it would have been more judicious to have 
included only reprints, with an explanatory 
note to that effect, to have made a selection 
0. all the more important originals, or, better 
still, to have mentioned by title the two exist- 
ing bibliographies of New York colonial 
prints, rather than to have printed two titles 
only, and these of date of 1773, of original 
prints in addition to the reprints. 

To epitomize regarding any compilation of 
state publications, we may say that every 
publishing body of a state, be it a committee, 
a board of commissioners, a survey, a bureau 
or a division, is equal to every other publish- 
ing body of that state. Administrative rank 
does not count, and non-publishing bodies 
have, to the compiler of publishing bodies, no 
existence. The fact that a senate committee, 
for instance, has issued a publication, and 
has thereby become an author, gives to that 
committee the right to appear, in a list of 
publications, in equal rank, as an author, with 
the Secretary of State. To accept this would 
result in the recasting of such a list as the 
present one into one alphabet, thereby very 
materially facilitating its use. While the 
number of contributions to official bibliog- 
raphy is on the increase, the subject is still 
so very much in the beginning that every con- 
tribution is welcome as an aid, and in par- 
ticular a contribution in which the only points 
of difference are, as in the present case, those 
of matter not so much as those of manner. 
One almost feels like offering an apology for 
having raised any points of difference where 
s> much conscientious effort has been ex- 
pended in a cause meeting with, as yet, so lit- 
tle appreciation. A. R. Hasse. 


Library Economy and bistory. 


GENERAL. 

Bostwick, Arthur H. Carnegie libraries and 
good reading. (Jn The Criterion, Feb- 
ruary, 1903.) 

A review of the plans for library extension 
made possible in New York City by the Car- 
negie branch libraries 


Brett, William Howard. Modern library en- 
terprises. (/n The Dial, Feb. 1, 1903, p. 


75-77.) 

Deals mainly with co-operative undertak- 
ings, especially with the issue of printed cata- 
log cards by the Library of Congress 


Haines, Helen E. The rapid growth of pub- 
lic libraries. (/n World’s Work, February, 
1903, P. 3086-3090. ) 

LOCAL. 


Allegheny, Pa. Carnegie F. L. (12th rpt. 
—year ending Feb. 28, 1902.) Added 3177; 
total 47,758. Issued, 106,549 (fict. 65.26 % ; 
juv. 17.83 %); ref. use 65,140. New registra- 
tion 6193; total cards in use 22,752. 

The report is made up entirely of statistics, 
all other material having been omitted in a 
desire to reduce expense. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
_. The annual dinner of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, held on the 
evening of Feb. 9, was to a degree a library 
affair, the guests of honor being Andrew Car- 
negie and S. S. Wheeler, the latter the donor 
of the Latimer Clark collection which gave 
the foundation of the new library of the in- 
stitute. Mr. Carnegie spoke of his early ex- 
periences as a telegrapher, and contrasted the 
changes that a few years had wrought in elec- 
trical science, and Mr, Wheeler responded to 
the toast “The Latimer Clark collection.” 
Other speakers were Dr. J. S. Billings on 
“The technical library,” R. R. Bowker on 
“The unity of science,” “The debt of me- 
chanics to science,” by Theodore L. De Vinne, 
and “Electricity and the daily press,” by Dr. 
J. C. Bayles. The menu cover and program 
of toasts consisted of a facsimile in three 
colors of the 1494 edition of Albertus Mag- 
nus, one of the prized books in the Latimer 
Clark collection. Two of the annotated pages 
were also reproduced. 


Amsterdam (N. Y.) F. L. Assoc. (11th 
rpt.—year ending Dec. 31, 1902.) Added 
650; total 5589. Issued, home use 43,049 
(fict. 23,566); ref. use 388. New registra- 
tion 617; total cards issued gogr. Receipts 
$2057.83; expenses $2200.15. 

During the year the offer of a $25,000 Car- 
negie building was made and accepted, a site 
secured and work on the building begun in 
October. 
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Arrangement has been made with the 
Tabard Inn Library, by which 125 current 
books a months are secured at a yearly ren- 
tal, following the plan adopted at the Berk- 
shire Athenzum, of Pittsfield, and other li- 
braries. 


Arkansas State L. Little Rock. In the 
biennial report of John W. Crockett, secre- 
tary of state, an appropriation of $5000 is 
asked, for the renovation and enlargement of 
the state library rooms. Owing to the mil- 
dewed condition of the old capitol building, 
it is recommended that the library be removed 
to better and more suitable quarters. Some 
of the books have been in the old library 
so long that they have become almost ruined 
by the damp. There is not sufficient shelf 
room, and there are thousands of the books 
stacked on the floor, 


Attleboro (Mass.) P. L. (Rpt.—year 
ending Dec. 31, 1902.) Added 656; total 


8002. Issued 43,882, of which 17,923 were 
drawn on school cards. No. cards in use 
5 


“In March we tried the experiment of 
extending library privileges to the rural school 
districts. The children send in lists of the 
books wanted: these books are selected and 
packed in extension cases, and last winter 
they were carried back and forth by boys, the 
library paying the carfare. 

“Now arrangement has been made to have 
the books delivered by the rural delivery 
which is much more satisfactory. We have 
found it advisable to change the books every 
two weeks instead of every week.” 


Bangor (Me.) P. L. (2oth rpt.— year 
ending Dec. 31, 1902.) Added 3242; total 
44,823. Issued, home use 81,572 (fict. and 
juv. 65,037); reading room use 21,548. 2265 
cards were issued to subscribers. 

Mrs. Curran calls attention to the pressing 
reed of a new catalog. The last complete 
catalog was finished October, 1887, and from 
that time the record is contained in the sup- 
plementary card catalog and in newspaper 
lists pasted in scrapbooks. “Borrowers, to 
find whether a book is in the library or not, 
must consult the printed catalog, then the 13 
scrapbooks with their many lists, not ar- 
ranged by authors, or alphabetically, but by 
classes.” 


Bath, Me. Patten F. L.  (Rpt., 1902.) 
Added 808; total 11,504. Issued, home use 
33.054 (fict. 86%, of which 25% is juv.), 


reading room use 685. New cards issued 274. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. (5th rpt., 1902.) 
The following summary is made from an ad- 
vance copy of Mr. Frank P. Hill’s second re- 
port as librarian of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. Additions for the year were 43,000 v. 
purchased at an expenditure of $40,367.82; 
the total number of volumes is not given. 


The home circulation for the 18 branches and 
the travelling libraries amounted to 1,306,655, 
of which adult fiction was 44% and juveni! 
fiction 25%. During the year 45,423 c: 
were issued to borrowers No record of 
reference use is given. 

This report is of special interest as a record 
of the development of an extended municipal 
library system. This is still in a formative 
state, but the year has seen a marked advance 
in many important lines. Needed improve- 
ments or changes have been effected in the 
quarters of several of the branches, greater 
uniformity in methods has been brought about 
and rules, regulations and practice govern 
ing employees have been formulated, so that 
transfers from branch to branch can be ef 
fected without complications or embarrass 
ment. With the consolidation of the Publ: 
Library with the Brooklyn Library — now in 
course of accomplishment — Mr. Hill poi: 
out that “many schemes of co-operation wil! 
present themselves, which at present are 1 
feasible,” while the great need of the Pub): 
Library, a large central collection of books, 
will be in a degree supplied. It is pointed out 
that the time has come for active efforts to 
be made toward securing a central building 
to be a reservoir and distributing station fo: 
the whole library system, as well as an ad 
ministrative center. 

Special attention has been given to the pur 
chase of books, with a view to rounding out 
the branch collections, and as a result it will 
soon be necessary to provide nearly ever) 
branch with additional book cases. Mr, Hill 
says: “And this naturally leads to the con 
sideration of the amount of book space that 
should be allotted to each branch. There 
not a library in the country that does not 
contain a large number of text books and 
obsolete scientific works, as well as fiction no 
longer in demand, and this is no exception. 
Such books should be removed to a central 
building and their places filled by those of a 
more recent date. If such a course is pursued, 
no branch need contain more than 25,000 or 
30,000 active volumes, it being understood that 
any book could be secured from the main 
reservoir. In carrying out such a scheme it 
would be our purpose to build up each branch 
according to the needs of the locality, tc., 
make one strong in science, another in sociol 
ogy, another in literature, etc. The latte: 
phase has been carried out the past year with 
marked success.” 

During the year 2619 v. were lost or un 
accounted for, of which 190 were paid for 
and 310 borrowed by readers and never r 
turned. This loss is undoubtedly in large 
measure attributable to the open shelf system 
prevailing in all branches, but its percentage 
to the circulation is regarded as “so small as 
to be insignificant when we consider the 
benefit derived by the people from free access 
to the shelves.” 
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An express service between branches has 
been established, and daily delivery is made 
of books, supplies and other material. By 
the system of loans between branches, readers 
may obtain desired books not contained in the 
branch in their own neighborhood, this prac- 
tice giving each branch virtually a much en- 
larged basis of supply, and reducing the num- 
ber of duplicate copies required. 

The most important change of the year 
was the removal of the Bedford branch, from 
the building now devoted to the administra- 
tive offices to more suitable quarters on Bed- 
ford avenue. One new branch was opened, 
and a library station was established in the 
Ridgewood district, with a nucleus of 970 
books given by the Ridgewood Household 
Club. 

At the close of 1902 the library force num- 
bered 136 persons, of whom 5 were superin- 
tendents of departments, 18 catalogers, 18 
librarians-in-charge, 17 first assistants, and 
45 junior assistants. The staff departments 
include Department of branches and appren- 
tices, Department of children’s work, Book- 
order department, Cataloging department, De- 
partment of travelling libraries, Department 
of supplies. Reports from the heads of de- 
partments and the various librarians-in- 
charge are submitted, but are not included in 
the advance copy of the report now available. 

The amended Brooklyn Public Library bill 
was introduced into the Assembly by Repre- 
sentative Morgan on Jan. 28. As amended, 
it provides that the representatives of the 
Public Library in the new library corpora- 
tion shall be appointed by the mayor for three- 
year terms, while the representatives of the 
Brooklyn Library shall elect their own suc- 
cessors. The bill was passed by the Assem- 
bly on Feb. 11. 

Cincinnati (O.) L. Soc. for the Blind. 
(Rpt., 1902.) The Public Library is the head- 
quarters of the work of this society, housing 
its books and furnishing rooms for the read- 
ings and entertainments, but its efforts are 
supported by private subscriptions. Six read- 
ings a week are now given, and there are 
a corps of volunteer workers who serve as 
guides, who read music to the blind, instruct 
in reading from raised type and give help 
in other ways. 

Cleveland (O.) P. L. The return of Mr. 
W. H. Brett, the librarian, from a three- 
months’ trip abroad, was the occasion of a 
pleasant reception held in the circulating de- 
partment of the library on the evening of 
Jan, 16, for the members of library staff and 
the library board. The rooms were attrac- 
tively decorated, there was music, and supper 
was served in the children’s department. Mr. 
Brett’s trip carried him through England, 
France, Italy, and Switzerland. 


Columbus (O.) P. School L. (26th rpt. 
— year ending Aug. 31, 1902.) Added 6352; 
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total 52,163. Issued, home use 222,861 (fict. 
56+%); reading room and periodical use 
292,620, 

The activities of the library are very largely 
directed to work with the public schools 
From its department of supplementary read- 
ing (18,144 v.), 81,570 v. were issued during 
the school season of 38 weeks, an “issue” 
meaning, in this case four weeks’ use. Chil- 
dren are permitted to draw only one book of 
fiction a week during the school year, other 
classes of books are not limited; “this is 
considered a very satisfactory arrangement 
by the teachers since an excessive issue in 
this class is likely to interfere with the school 
work. 

“The library is at last in a position to offer 
a branch to any school building where the 
teachers desire to have one or where they 
think it is necessary. The system has gradu- 
ally grown from one in 1896, opened by way 
of experiment, to 23 in 1902. Its books have 
gone into many a home in the outskirts of 
the city, where there was not even a news- 
paper, let alone a book, in the house; where 
they have been read by the children drawing 
them, by their brothers and sisters, and in 
many cases by their parents also; where books 
do more good than in homes fairly supplied 
with reading matter. Having reached this 
point, the library is ready to extend and ex- 
pand the idea in other directions.” 

An interesting and suggestive report 


Dayton (O.) P. L. (42d rpt. — year ending 
Aug. 31, 1902.) Added 3188; total 52,523. Is- 
sued, home use 138,132; ref. use 64,468. 
the books drawn for home use 85 per cent. 
were issued from the main library, 11.4 per 
cent. from the school department, and 3.7 
per cent. from the two branches. The per- 
centage of fiction read was 69.5 for adults, and 
14.1 for children, being a total increase of 
2 per cent. over the record of last year, “a 
direct result, if we may judge of the char- 
acter of the inquiries which come to the loan 
desk, of advertising methods of publishers.” 
On the other hand, there has been a gain of 
11,000 v, in the record of books issued for 
reference use. New registration was 2409, 
the’ total number of borrowers being 15,504. 
Receipts $20,313.25; expenses $16,414.27. 

The library system now embraces two dis- 
tinct branches, and a collection of travelling 
libraries for the schools. Free access to 
shelves is given, the reference work has been 
developed, an index catalog and an improved 
system of classification make the facilities of 
the library more available to the public, while 
beginning with December, 1901, the hour of 
closing was made 9.30 p.m, instead of 7.30, 
except during July and August, when the 
closing hour is 8 o’clock. “That the longer 
evening hours have been appreciated by all 
classes of readers is attested by the fact that 
the consultation and issue of books during the 
last two hours of the day (the period of 
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extension) was equal to 75 per cent. of that 
for the preceding eleven hours.” 

Besides picture bulletins, book lists, special 
exhibits, etc., the library has been kept before 
the public by other means. A library direc- 
tory, showing the location of the various 
classes of books, and setting forth the special 
collections and general resources of the li- 
brary was issued in an edition of 10,000 copies, 
which was soon exhausted; large placards of 
the library building and hours were sent to 
50 factories and school districts; and 2500 
book lists, including several hundred pub- 
lished by the New York Library Association, 
have been distributed.” 


Fitchburg (Mass.) P. L. (30th rpt. — year 
ending Nov. 30, 1902.) Added 1919; total 
41,147. Issued, home use, 76,297 (fict. 68 %). 
Receipts $9055.70; expenses $8981.00. 

In February Mr. George E. Nutting was 
elected librarian, succeeding the late Pres- 
cott C. Rice. Mr. Nutting recommends that 
arrangements be made with the Tabard Inn 
Library to rent 1500 current books a year, 
at a yearly cost of $150 and that the chil- 
dren’s room, now too small, be moved down- 
stairs to the present newsroom, which would 
give more space, 


Greeley, Colo, On Jan. 9 at a public meet- 
ing it was decided not to accept the offer of 
$20,000 from Andrew Carnegie for a library 
building. 


Homestead, Pa. Carnegie L. (Rpt., 1902.) 
Added 3453; total 16,148. Issued, home use 
95,886 (fict. 53 %), a gain of 24 per cent. over 
the circulation of the previous year; in the 
children’s room the circulation was 28,629. 
There are 5901 borrowers, of whom 1648 are 
adults. 

There are nine stations in operation, of 
which seven are established in township 
schools. From these 14,370 v. were issued, 
or one-seventh of the total circulation. 

“The most promising work done by the 
library is in connection with the public 
schools. Sixty-six sets of twenty-five copies 
each are furnished to the public schools of 
Homestead, Munhall and at the stations in 
schools. This class of reading, together with 
the reading at stations which 1s, for the most 
part, juvenile, amounts to 36,830 volumes, or 
nearly one-third of the total circulation read 
by 4339 pupils. Quantities of books are fur- 
nished each month to the teachers for special 
reading on the part of the pupils. The sub- 
jects are represented in the course of study. 
The high school has in constant use from 50 
to 75 volumes representing subjects in the 
curriculum.” 


Massillon, O. McClymonds P. L. Assoc. 
(4th rpt. — year ending Dec. 31, 1902.) Added 
885; total 11,621. Issued, home use 42,420 


(fict. 20,123: juv. fict. 10,736.) New registra- 
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tion 479; cards in force 3782. Receipts 
$4603.08; expenses $3310.56. 

Nashville, Tenn. Carnegie L. (1st rpt. — 


year ending Dec. 31, 1902.) An interesting 
report of organization work, covering the 
change of the library from a subscription to 
a free public institution, and the progress 
inade toward establishment of a handsome 
Carnegie building. The number of volumes 
in the library is given as 17,755; the total 
circulation was 95,472, of which 60.91 % was 
fiction and 13.86 % juvenile books. New reg- 
istration for the year was 3414; total cards in 
use 5416. There were 58,782 visitors to the 
reading room. 

The trustees say: “The favorable action of 
the mayor and city council in response to the 
request of the board that the $10,000 appro- 
priation for library maintenance, pledged as 
one of the conditions of Mr. Carnegie’s dona- 
tion, begin with the present year, is a matter 
for congratulation. The council by its prac- 
tically unanimous action, evinced public spirit 
and appreciation of the library service.” 


New Hampshire State L., Concord. (4th 
biennial rpt., two years ending May 31, 1902.) 
Added 13,305; total 75,364. 

Mr. Chase’s report, which appears jointly 
with the report of the state library commis- 
sion, noted elsewhere, deals in a general man- 
ner with the development of the stat» library 
as a library center for the state. “Its ulti- 
mete goal, that of a universal reference in- 
stitution, has been kept ever in nund. The 
berrowing of books by citizens throughout the 
state has been encouraged in every possible 
way, and a substantial vain has been made 
both in the number of borrowers and in the 
number of books borrowed.” Strong recom- 
mendation is made for the appointment of a 
state superintendent of libraries. It is also 
urged that the newspapers be more effectively 
used to make known the state library; “there 
should be a more systematic putlication of 
news items about the library, both in the daily 
and weekly newspapers: And among these 
items should occasionally appear articles upon 
its purposes, its needs, its usefulness and its 
status in the library field.” Visits by the 
state librarian to other libraries of the state 
and short talks on library subjects are also 
snegested. 

The library’s quarters are already over- 
crowded and more room is urgently needed. 
It is requested that the coming legislature ap- 
point a commission to consider and report 
upon the question of addition or cnlargement. 


New York P. L. The library issues in sep- 
arate form the second annual statement of 
the Circulating Department. This is made up 
of extracts from the annual report of the di- 
rector, and the information given has been 
already noted in these columns (L. 7., Nov., 
1902, p. 970.) 
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New York City, Catholic L. Assoc. Ata 
reception given in honor of Archbishop Farley 
by the Catholic (formerly the Cathedral) Li- 
brary Association at the Hotel Majestic on 
Feb. 10, formal protest was made against the 
withdrawal of city funds from that association 
on account of the development of the Public 
Library system. Rev. Dr. Joseph MacMahon, 
director of the Catholic Library Association, 
presided, and opened the meeting with a brief 
review of the work done by the Catholic Li- 
brarv Association, and its rapid growth since 
its founding in 1888. He referred to Comp- 
troller Grout’s statement that in fut"re libra- 
ries maintained by private associations and 
not merged into the consolidated New York 
Public Library should receive no city appro- 
priation, and said that the work of the Catho- 
lic Library Association could not be main- 
tained if its individuality was lost in a great 
city institution 

Archbishop Farley spoke at some length. 
He quoted Comptroller Grout’s statement, and 
said that last year the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation received $17,000 from the city. To de- 
prive it of this support in the future would 
be unjust, While admitting that in many re- 
spects a consolidation with the New York 
Public Library would be advantageous, it was 
pointed out that it would cause the Catholic 
Association to lose autonomy and would de- 
feat the very purpose for which it was or- 
ganized and developed. “For it cannot be 
supposed, that any general library would agree 
with us as to the character of the books that 
are fit for circulation and, since we could not 
control the character of the books, it is easily 
seen that innumerable difficulties would arise, 
the tendency always being to make the public 
library an unsafe place for our people, espec- 
ially for youth.” 

The Archbishop said that many of the pub- 
lic libraries in the city were fill d with litera- 
ture that would be poisonous to a Catholic 
mind. He could not understand why the city 
authorities should desire to compel Catholics 
either to consolidate their libraries or to lose 
their appropriation, for the Catholic library 
can do a work which no other public library 
can. He added: 

“There is also a matter of equity to be con- 
sidered. We enlarged our plant and extended 
our work in many directions in order to aid 
the city, especially in the matter of libraries 
in public schools, playgrounds and vacation 
schools. Inducements for us to do this were 
held out by the library law, which purported 
to compensate us in proportion to the unit of 
work done, namely on the basis of approved 
circulation. An implicit contract, it seems to 
us, was entered into, the state promising the 
appropriations through the city, if we main- 
tained our library at the proper standard. If 
we allowed the library to fall below the stan- 
dard required, our property was to revert to 
the state, which would take it under its con- 
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trol and see that the library was used as orig- 
inally intended. 

“Now the standard of a library such as 
ours has become, can be maintained only by 
the receipts of the appropriations, as it is not 
reasonable to expect that our private resources 
would be requisitioned to so large an extent 
to do what is purely a public work, and the 
work, be it remarked, that we engaged in al- 
most at the request of the state. 

“We are, therefore, put in this dilemma by 
the proposed action of the city authorities: If 
we wish to retain our property, we must spend 
from our private income the amount of money 
that heretofore we have received from the 
city. If we do not spend that money we can- 
not keep the library up to the standard re- 
quired, So that we must either consolidate or, 
if we do not, the state can take our library 
and make it part of the New York Public 
Library, whether we like it or not, unless we, 
out of our private funds maintain it at its 
present standard. 

“We do not think that it is sufficient reason 
for the city to force this consolidation on the 
ground that the city is obliged by its con- 
tract with Mr. Carnegie to support the libra- 
ries that bear his name. We have no objec- 
tion to the system, but we don’t feel that its 
existence should be made a pretext for forc- 
ing us out of business.” 


New York City. Webster F. L. (Rpt, 
1902; im 11th rpt. of East Side House.) 
Added 1505; total 12,950. Issued, home use 
144,188 (fict. .2760%; juv. fict. .4566%). 
New cards issued 3090; total -egistration 
19,781. 

An extremely interesting and suggestive re- 
port, in line with Mr. Gaillard’s article in the 
January number of L. 3. The work done by 
the Webster Library is indicated, to a degree, 
in the striking figures of circulation for the 
year, as compared with the number of vol- 
umes. This has been brought alout by the 
elimination of restrictive rules and by grant- 
ing the largest possible freedom of use to 
borrowers, “In all cases where persons need 
several books for such work as cannot be 
done in two weeks, it is usual in this library 
te lend the books, two or three dozen if 
needed, with the understanding that they may 
be retained as long as actually necessary, 
usually with the condition that the borrower 
must report to the library n.onthly.” During 
the summer packages of books are lent, to be 
retained for vacation reading. “The loss has 
been nothing. Books left in the country, on 
the train, or in the steamboat have been re- 
covered, or their loss has been cheerfully 
made good. Vacation books have been the 
tule in this library for several years. Perhaps 
that is one of the reasons why there is a con- 
tinual demand for the standard novels, for 
Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Jane Aus- 
ten, Scott, Lytton and for the forgotten favor- 
ites. The use here of books of this character 
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is so great that set after set and extra copies 
of the most used books are purchased, to eke 
out the demand that is never satisfied.” As 
segards the issue of books to teachers, the 
rule is, “The books needed, to be retained as 
long as necessary.” Of the 574 teachers in 
the district reached by the library 377, or 65 
per cent., used the library in the course of 
the year. Of this number “exactly 150 are 
engaged in definite, serious work, and to aid 
themselves in that work have secured from this 
hbrary 456 volumes, or more than three books 
each of non-fiction, ‘to be retained as long as 
veeded.’” A library bulletin board is placed 
in each of the 12 schools in the neighborhood, 
and lists of books desired by teachers are 
kept on file at the library and the volumes 
sent to them as they become available. “This 
part of the scheme has grown to sich an ex- 
tent that it is now necessary to maintain a 
staff of 10 messengers, who make daily trips 
from the library to the schoois to carry 
books.” 

There is a collection of books in the Bo- 
hemian language, from which 2934 v. were is- 
sued for home use. The arguments for the 
development of such foreign collections, set 
forth by Mr. Gaillard in reply .o press crit- 
icism, are given elsewhere. 

The librarian’s review of the methods and 
aims of the library is evoked by the fact 
that its activities are likely to be restricted in 
the future by the limitation or withdrawal of 
the city funds, by aid of which its work has 
been done —the result of the desire to con- 
sclidate library forces in the city under the 
management of the New York Public Library. 
Whether the Webster Free Library will 
choose to be merged into the municipal li- 
brary system or will endzavor to reep its in- 
dividual field is not indicated, but it is to be 
koped that the interesting work it has de- 
veloped may be carried on to a wider useful- 
ness. Among the plans that it had been 
hoped to carry out in 1903, had the financial 
conditions remained the same, was the open- 
ing of a new room “which was designed to 
contain books and periodicals that would ad- 
vance ambitious boys and girls, men and 
women, in their several walks in life. At 
first books on the following subjects would 
have been provided: Architecture, building, 
carpentry, joinery and cabinet making; com- 
piete commercial courses; chemistry; electri- 
cal engineering, electric i.zht plants and elec- 
tric railways; locomotive running; mining, 
mechanical engineering; sheet metal work; 
sanitary plumbing, heating and ventilation; 
telegraph, telephone, steam and gas engineer- 
irg; refrigeration and mechanical drawing. 
The books have been selected in part and 
scme have been purchased. As soon as pos- 
sible after the opening of that room it would 
have been announced to the neighborhood. 
A man thoroughly familiar with the district 
kad been selected for that purpose. In every 
elevated railway station, church, political club, 
trade union and lodge room, saloon, barber 
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shop, drug store and factory in the neighbor- 
hood not only would announcement placards 
have been posted, which would tell of the 
general policy, but lists of the new books 
were to have been included, and these lists 
kept up to date. Wherever two or three peo- 
ple should meet together who would be inter- 
ested in a particular subject it would have 
been the effort of the library to provide suit- 
able books ou that subject.” 

Norwich, Ct. Otis L. (Rpt., year ending 
Aug. 31, 1902.) Added 1509; total 27,664. 
Issued, home use 853,308 (fict. 77.80 %; juv. 
fict. 73.22%.) New registration 891; total 


registration 11,391. Receipts $7725.47; ex- 
penses $7486.26. 
Although tne accessions for the year 


amounted only to nine volumes more than the 
additions of the year preceding, the cost was 
$288.35 in excess of the previous year’s fig- 
ures — this increase being due mainly to the 
advanced price of books during the year. “If 
it were wholly due to this cause, it would 
mean an additional cost of 27 cents per vol- 
ume for each volume bought, or an advance of 
33 I-3 per cent. upon the cost of the books 
bought in the preceding year.” A _ larger 
book appropriation is urgently needed, not 
only for new books, but to round out special 
departments of the collection. It is proposed 
to carry out, in somewhat modified form, Dr. 
Eliot’s suggested separation of dead books 
from live ones, by placing “upon the shelves 
which are most difficult of access the books 
which are the least frequently used. It is 
certainly believed that, in the case of our own, 
library, the shelves to which access is al- 
lowed wili be far more attractive to those who 
visit them after a number of dead books have 
been removed from among the live ones.” 
Scranton (Pa.) P. L. (12th rpt., 1902.) 
Added 3104; total 43,798. Issued, home use 
119,662 (fict. 57.28 %; juv. fict. 15.25 Jo); ref. 
use 2743. New registration 3971; cards in use 
S611. Receipts $15,196.43; expenses $14,925.92. 
The total circulation of the 2500 v. of the 
young people’s library amounted to 21,595 v., 
of which 18,248, or 84.5 % were fiction. Of 
the 439 v. of fiction added during the year 
but 130 represented new books, the remainder 
being duplicates or replacements. There was 
a decrease in circulation as compared with the 
previous year, the chief falling-off being in 
the line of fiction, while issues in other classes 
show a general increase. Work on a con- 
densed author and subject catalog was car- 
ried very nearly to completion during the year. 


Smithsonian Institution L., Washington, 
D.C. (Rpt.; in report of S. P. Langley, sec- 
retary, etc., p. 97-99.) Added 26,658, of which 
the greater part have been sent to the Libra- 
ry of Congress. During the year Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, the librarian, gave up his post as cus- 
todian of the Smithsonian deposit of the Li- 
brary of Congress, and Mr. Paul Brockett 
was appointed for this duty. 

“Early in November, 1901, Gen. John Watts 
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de Peyster presented to the Institution his 
magnificent collection of books and pamphlets 
relating to Napoleon Bonaparte, to be known 
as the ‘Watts de Peyster Collection, Napol- 
eon Bonaparte.’ It is a very complete one, 
containing books from all countries and in all 
languages. There have been received from 
General de Peyster nearly 2000 volumes, which 
are now in temporary cases, but the number 
of books has outgrown the space provided. 

“With the allotment from the Smithsonian 
Institution funds for the maintenance of the 
International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture, a regional bureau has been established 
and the work carried on. The temporary 
provision for the coming year will warrant 
only the employment of the same force, which 
is entirely inadequate to properly care for the 
mumerous duties imposed. A sum of at least 
$10,000 per annum is needed for the United 
States Regional Bureau, and it is hoped that 
Congress will, now that the publication is 
actually begun, appropriate the necessary 
funds for the representation of the United 
States in an undertaking which will render 
aid to all branches of scientific learning 
throughout the country. 

“The work done for the year ending June 
30, 1902, is in brief as follows: (1) The gen- 
eral organization of a regional bureau, includ- 
ing means of collecting and disposing of all 
scientific matter published in the United 
States; (2) making a list of the periodicals 
of the United States coming within the scope 


of the catalog; (3) preparing and classifying 
index reference slips to the scientific publica- 
tions of 1901 and forwarding these slips to 


the London Central Bureau. The slips for- 
warded up to June 30, 1901, number 6990.” 


Trenton (N. J.) F. P. L. The library trus- 
tees have arranged for a course of free lec- 
tures, to be given fortnightly, at the library 
from November to April inclusive. 

Troy (N. Y.) Y. M. A. L. (Rpt., 1902.) 
Added 1402; total 34,820. Receipts $3754.70; 
expenses $4497.96. 

There has been a decrease of 9753 v. in cir- 
culation, largely in the issue of fiction. The 
trustees make an appeal for increased funds. 


University of Colorado, Boulder. The cor- 
nerstone of the new university library build- 
ing was laid with Masonic ceremonies on 
Jan. 17. 

University of Nebraska L., Lincoln. (Bien- 
nial rpt.—2 years ending Nov. 1, 1902.) 
Added 8994, of which 5913 were purchased; 
total 55.550. “The sum expended during this 

riod for books, bindings and periodicals is 

15,539.36; for administration $7643.41.” 

‘he need of a larger force and extended 
quarters is presented by Mr. Wyer, who urges 
that measures of relief be taken by the faculty. 
The small salaries paid make it necessary to 
draw largely upon untrained student service, 
which is in many ways wasteful of time and 
energy. During a part of the period covered, 
elementary instruction in library work was 
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given by the librarian to 14 students. “The 
experiment served two useful purposes. 1, It 
created a body of slightly trained workers 

upon which this library could draw to fill 
vacancies and in fact two appointments have 
since been made to the staff of the university 
library and one to the Omaha Public Library 
from this class. 2, It prepared trained work- 
ers to take a part in the rapidly growing li- 
brary development throughout the state. It 
was found that this work rightly done claimed 
more time than the library staff could spare 
and more room for laboratory work than is 
available and although a strong demand for 
the instruction has persisted it has been dis- 
continued and will not be resumed unless your 
board feels that it is a line of work for which 
you wish to make additional and suitable pro- 
vision.’ 


Warren (Pa.) L. Assoc. (Rpt., 1902.) 
Added 506; total 13,225. Issued, home use 
23,740. New registration 246; total registra- 
tion 3520. Receipts $11,897.78; expenses $10,- 
667.16. 

_ During the year the library was reopened 
in its renovated quarters, which are much 
better adapted to effective work. 


Waterbury, Ct., 
year ending Sept. 1, 
total 60,786. Issued, home use, 83,282 (fict. 
.670%; juv. .041%). Receipts $27,957.29; 
expenses $26,479.60. 

There was a considerable decrease in cir- 
culation, owing to the closing of the library 
for two months on account of a smallpox 
epidemic. In the children’s room “the at- 
tendance at the story-hour has been some- 
what smaller than last year, but the benefit 
derived from it has been greater. There 
has been, on the average, an attendance of 
28 children who are really interested and 
are on terms of constantly growing it.timacy 
with their librarian. Among the most popu- 
lar tales this year were ‘The forty-seven 
Ronins,’ a tale of the feudal era in Japan; 
the story of Jason, and ‘Three wonderful 
escapes.’ The girls were best pleased with 
the account of the sad fate of the little dau- 
phin, son of Marie Antoinette, while the 
boys enjoyed the thrilling escape of Latude 
from the Bastille, and insisted on knowing 
more about dungeons and prisons. 

“At a meeting of the board in July, 1902, 
it was decided to extend the privilege of 
open shelves to the general public. Some 
weeks were spent by the library staff in re- 
arranging the books on a more convenient 
plan, and placing guides and shelf-labels for 
the benefit of the public, and on the 15th of 
August the lower stack-room, containing 
from 30,000 to 40,000 volumes, was opened. 
So far the change has produced no confusion, 
and seems to have pleased the public, espe- 
cially those who are interested in subjects 
outside of fiction. Its influence on the 
amount and quality of the ceeutation can- 
not as yet be determined.” 


Bronson L. (33d rpt.— 
1902.) Added 2196; 
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FOREIGN. 


Manchester (Eng.) P. F. Ls. (soth rpt. — 
year ending Sept. 5, 1902.) Added 21,849; 
total 305,364, of which 176,700 v. are contained 
in the 18 branches of the lending department. 
Issued, home use 1,086,326; ref. use 454,911. 
“The total number of volumes used in all de- 
partments during the twelve months amounted 
to 2,295,293.” There are 50,514 card holders. 


Snaw, A. Capel. The Birmingham Free Li- 
braries. Aberdeen University Press, Ltd., 


[1902.] 27 p. O. 

A reprint of Mr. Shaw’s address delivered 
at the meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom at Birmingham, in Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

Wacker, Edward. The Patent Office Library, 
London. (/n Engineering and Mining 
Journal, Jan. 10, 1903. 75:81.) 2 col. il. 
Calls especial attention to the collection of 

periodicals and the transactions of learned 
societies. In these departments the library 
endeavors to maintain complete files of the 
technical literature of the whole world, ex- 
cept medicine and natural history. 


Gifts and Bequest. 


Cambridge (Mass.) P. L. By the will of 
the late Mrs. Abigail L. Prentiss, of Cam- 
bridge, the library receives a bequest of 
$7350.39, to be devoted to the William E. 
Saunders alcove, established in memory of 
Mrs. Prentiss’s nephew. 


East Bridgewater (Mass.) P. L. By the 
will of the late Mrs, Nancy Rust, the library 
receives $2000, to be known as the Rust fund, 
the income of which is to be applied to the 
purchase of books. 


Meriden (Ct.) P. L. On Dec. 30 the 
library received a gift of $1000 from Frank- 
lin T. Ives, made on condition that the works 
of Voltaire and Thomas Paine should be 
purchased and added to the collection. 


Terre Haute. On Jan. 27 Crawford Fair- 
banks, of Terre Haute, offered to give to that 
city a public library building costing $50,000, 
as a memorial to his mother. The only condi- 
tion is that the building be known as the 
Emeline Fairbanks Library and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to act with the 
mayor in deciding upon site, plans, etc. 

Carnegie library gifts. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Jan. 15. $20,000. 

Auburn, Me. Jan. 13. $25,000. 

Augusta, Ga. Jan. 22. $50,000. 

Brainerd, Minn. Jan. 10. $12,000. 

Brunswick, Me. Jan. 15. $12,000. 

California. The Caznegie library gifts to 
San Bernardino and Santa Ana, recorded in 
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January L. j., were incorrectly noted as for 
New Mexico and Texas, respectively. Both 
should have been credited to California. 

Chariton, lowa. Jan. 20. $10,000. 

Claremont, Wis. Jan. 22. $15,000 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Phila- 
delphia. $50,000, on condition that an equiva- 
lent sum be raised by subscription. 

Columbia, Tenn. Jan. 19. $10,000. 

Council Bluffs, Ia. Jan. 18. $20,000 addi- 
tional, making a total of $70,000. 

Dowagiac, Mich. Jan. 7, $10,000. 

Everett, Wash. Jan. 12. $25,000. 

Freehold, N. J. Feb. 2. $10,000. 

Gallipolis, O. Jan. 12. $12,500. Accepted. 

Grand Haven, Mich. Jan. 23. $15,000. 


Hastings, Neb. Jan. 3. $15,000. Accepted. 
Holliston, Mass. Jan. 22. $10,000. 
Hornellsville, N. Y. Jan. 22. $25,000. Ac- 


cepted by city council Jan. 28. 
Lansdowne, Pa. Jan. 26. $10,000. 
Lebanon, Ind. Jan. 9. $12,500. 
Litchfield, Ill. Jan. 8. $10,000. 


Marion, Ia. Jan. 22. $10,000. 
Medina, N. Y. Jan. 15. $10,000. 
Missoula, Mont. Jan. 17. $12,500. The 


city already appropriates $2500 yearly for li- 

brary maintenance. 
Mount Pleasant, la. Jan. 20. $15,000. 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. Jan. 4. $12,500. 
Paris, Ky. Jan. 2. $12,000. Accepted. 
Paris, Ontario, Can. Jan. 8. $10,000. 
Penn Yan, N.Y. Jan. 10. $10,000. 
Petaluma, Cal. Jan. 22. $12,500. 
Princeton, Ind. Jan. 24. $15,000. 
Rennselaer, Ind. Jan. 16. $10,000, 
Rhinelander, Wis. Jan. 6. $12,500. 
St. Peter, Minn. Jan. 9. $10,000. 
Shelbyville, Ill. Jan. 24. $10,000. 


Sioux City, Ja. Jan. 22. $10,000. 

Solvay, N. Y. Jan. 14. $10,000. 

Sullivan, Ind. Jan. 15. $10,000. 

Toronto, Ontario, Can. Jan. 27. $350,000 
for a central library building and three 
branches, the latter to cost $75,000; $35,000 a 


year required for maintenance. 
Williamstown, Mass. Jan, 24. $10,000. 
Wilmington, N. C. Jan. 13. $25,000. 
Foreign gifts are reported as follows: 
Dover, Eng. Feb. 2. £10,000. 
Dunedin, New Zealand. £10,000. Annual 
appropriation of “not less than £700 yearly 
required.” Dunedin is the only one of the 
four chief cities of New Zealand that does 
not possess a free public library. 
The Hague, Holland. Jan. 28. $250,000 for 
a library for The Hague Arbitration Tribunal. 
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Librarians. 


Cuarin, Miss Artena, formerly cataloger 
at the Indiana State Library has been ap- 

inted librarian of the Carnegie Library of 
onde Ind., her appointment to take effect 
March 1. Miss Chapin, who is a graduate of 
the Armour Institute Library School, has re- 
cently been enraged in cataloging the newly 
organized Muncie Carnegie Library. 


Coox-Rorr. Mr. William Burt Cook, Jr., 
of the New York State Library School, 
class of 1898, and assistant in the New York 
State Law Library, was married Dec, 29, 
1902 at Colonie, N. Y., to Miss Ada Cramer 
Roff. 

Dunuam, Miss Mary, of the junior class 
of the New York State Library School, has 
taken a position as manager of the phonetic 
work which the Carnegie Institution has put 
in charge of Prof. Scripture, of Yale Univer- 
sity. Miss Dunnam has done graduate work 
in phonetics under Prof. Scripture. 


Dziatzko, Dr. Karl. Announcement is 
made of the death, on Jan. 13, of Dr. Karl 
Dziatzko, librarian of the Royal University 
Library of Gdttingen, at the age of 61 years. 
Dr. Dziatzko was regarded as one of the 
leaders in his profession. He was the author 
of a system of classification, and a frequent 
contributor on matters relating to library ad- 
ministration, Gutenberg and the invention of 
printing, incunabula, etc. An important bib- 
liographic undertaking, appearing under his 
editorial direction, was the Sammlung biblio- 
thekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten. A more de- 
tailed notice of his life and work will appear 
in a later issue. 

Epwarps, Ella M., formerly librarian of the 
Buffalo Historical Society, has been appointed 
head cataloger of the library of the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 


Hawkins, Judge W. T., whose appoint- 
ment was noted in January L. J., is state li- 
brarian of Missouri and not of Indiana, as 
was stated in the announcement. E. 
Henry, well known in the library world, has 
held the office of state librarian of Indiana 
for several years past. 


Lams, George H., superintendent of the 
public schools of Braddock, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Braddock Carnegie 
Library, succeeding the late Walter Crane. 


Le.anp, Claude G., of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been appointed superintendent of school libra- 
ries of New York City, the appointment tak- 
ing effect Feb. 15. The post is a new one, 
created last year by the New York board of 
education, and is intended to make possible 
the systematic development of small libraries 
in the New York public schools; it is under 
the civil service rules, with a salary of $2000. 
Mr. Leland joined the staff of the Buffalo 
Public Library in September, 1897, and was 
made assistant reference librarian when it 
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was opened as a free public library later in 
that year. Since the system of school libra- 
ries was inaugurated in 1898, he has had 
charge of them, and of the other work done 
in connection with the public schools, in 
which he has shown thorough ability. 


Lioyp-VAN ALLEN. Miss Edith Van Allen, 
of the New York State Library School, 1898- 
99, and Mr. Arthur D, Lloyd were married 
Jan. 28, 1903, at Ukiah, Cal. 

MontcomMery, Thomas Lynch, has been ap- 
pointed state librarian of Pennsylvania, suc- 
ceeding Dr. George Edward Reed, resigned. 
Mr. Montgomery has long been active in fur- 
thering the library interests of Pennsylvania, 
and his appointment will be a matter of great 
satisfaction to his many friends in the library 
field. Through the Wagner Free Institute of 
Science Mr. Montgomery established one of 
the first free public libraries that served as a 
nucleus for the present Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. He was one of those most active in 
the organization and development of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, of which he is a 
trustee, and he has been closely associated 
with the work of the Pennsylvania Library 
Club and the Keystone State Library Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the American 
Library Association, and for several years 
has been chairman of its Trustees’ Section 
and served on various committees. His ap- 
pointment as state librarian of att hn. 
became effective on Feb. 1, 

SHERRILL, Miss Cecelia Adelaide, of the 
New York State Library School, class of 
1898, died at her home in New Hartford, N. 
Y., on Feb. 2, 1903. Miss Sherrill has been 
connected with the public libraries of Utica 
and Worcester. 

SKEFFINGTON, Miss Mary, of Dyersburg, 
Tenn., has been elected state librarian of 
Tennessee, succeeding Mrs. Lulu B. Epperson, 
whose term expired in January. 


StoppaArp-Crewitt. Mrs. Julia Sumner 
Crewitt, of the New York State Library 
School, 1900-1901, and Mr. George Wesley 
Stoddard were married Jan. 7, 1903. 


WEITENKAMPF, Frank, curator of the 
Print Department of the New York Public 
Library, has prepared the latest fascicule 
just issued, of “Die Lithographie von ihrer 
Erfindung bis zur Gegenwart,” published by 
the Gesellschaft fiir die vervielfaltigende 
Kunst, at Vienna. The record of lithog- 
raphy for each country is presented by a dif- 
ferent writer, France being treated by Henri 
Bouché, England by Hon. W. Singer, etc. 
The chapters on lithography in the United 
States had been assigned to the late S. R. 
Koehler, and on his death the task fell to 
Mr. Weitenkampf. 

Wutrtney, James L., has upon his retire- 
ment from the headship of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, been appointed chief of the de- 
partment of documents and statistics of that 
library, succeeding Worthington C. Ford. 
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Cataloging and Classification. 


A. L. A. Catatoc. Progress is most en- 
couraging, preliminary lists on general works, 
philosophy, religion, botany and biography, 
aggregating 170 galleys, having been printed 
and mailed to collaborators by Jan. 17. As 
soon as all returns on any one list are in a 
digest of first criticisms will be made and 
resubmitted to critics for further opinions in 
the light of their combined judgment. For 
prompt printing and convenient form of these 
lists credit is due the Library of Congress, 
through which they are distributed and col- 
lected. 

BrrMINGHAM (Eng.) F. Ls. Occasional lists 
no. 3: Books and pamphlets on trades, ma- 
chinery, etc. Part 1. Birmingham, 1902. 
26 p. O. 

A short-title classed list. 

The Boston Book Co. Bulletin of Bibliog- 
raphy for January contains a further instal- 
ment of the second series of Mr. Cole’s “Ber- 
muda in periodical literature,” and a careful 
list of “The best editions of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” by Mrs. S. C, Fairchild, 

Boston P. L. Annual list of new and impor- 
tant books added; selected from the month- 
ly bulletins, 1901-1902. Boston, Published 
by the trustees, 1903. 10+205 p. O. 

As usual, this is an interesting and well- 
rounded selection, and the list should be help- 
ful in other libraries. 

Carnecie L., Homestead, Pa. Homestead se- 
ries no. 1: Mill books for mill men in the 
Carnegie Library. 28 p. =. 

A useful classed annotated list, alphabetical 
by authors under classes. There is a short 
subject index. 

The Co-operative Bulletin of Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library for January contains an ex- 
cellent classed reading list on “Pre-Wagnerian 
opera.” 

Co-OPERATIVE CATALOGING. Jahr, Torstein, and 
Strohm, A. J. Bibliography of co-operative 
cataloguing and the printing of catalogue 
cards, with incidental references to interna- 
tional bibliography and the universal cata- 
logue (1850-1902). (Jn Report of the Li- 
brarian of Congress, 1902. p. 100-224.) 
This bibliography, which forms appendix 6 

of the last report of the Librarian of Con- 

gress, is an elaborate piece of work, and val- 
vable in its record of the evolution and suc- 
cessive variations of the co-operative catalog- 
ing scheme. The arrangement is chronologi- 
cal, the first entry being tle report made in 

1850 by the commissioners appointed to in- 

quire into the constitution aad government of 

the British Museum, in which suggestions for 
the use of separate stereotyped titles are con- 
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sidered. There are full comparative and de- 
scriptive annotations, and a detailed index 
covers 18 pages. 


The Fircusurc (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for 
January contains a special reading list on 
Agriculture, and references for University Ex- 
tension lectures by Edward Howard Griggs. 


Huntincton, Albert T. A practical system 
of classification for medical libraries, large 
or small; reprinted from the Medical Ls- 
brary and Historical Journal, January, 1903 
10 p. O. 

The scheme is that used at the Library of 
the New York Academy of Medicine and the 
Library of the Medical Society of the County 
o* Kings, and “its use in two of the largest 
medical libraries in the world has not revealed 
grave deficiencies or radical faults.” There 
are 54 main divisions, numbered consecutively 
with their subdivisions, the numbers running 
from 1 to 150. “The primary, skeleton sys- 
tem will be noted as being logical in sequence, 
roughly as follows: General reference; de- 
velopment; primary branches of medicine; 
materia medica and therapeutics; general 
medicine, developed by the various systems 
ci the human body; surgery; infectious dis- 
eases; hygiene; tniscellanies. 

INDIANAPOLIS (/nd.) P. L. Supplement no. 3 
to the finding list, 1898-1902. Indianapolis, 
1902. 8+113 p. 1. O. 

A classed list preceded by a subject index. 


The Kansas City (Mo.) P. L. Quarterly 
Bulletin for January contains a descriptive 
record of “The official publications of Mis- 
souri,” by F. A. Sampson. The instalment 
of the library catalog given is devoted to 
Fducation. 

The New York P. L. Bulletin for January 
prints the third and final instalment of the 
“List of works on electricity” begun in the 
November number. It contains also a “List 
of anti-Semitic and of Jewish-Christian peri- 
cdicals.” 

The Osternout F. L. (Wilkes-Barré, Pa.) 
Bulletin for January contains a good special 
reading list on Trusts and monopolies. 
Pustic Liprary oF New Soutn Wates, Syd- 

ney. Supplementary catalogue, for the 

years 1896-1900: Reference department. 

Sydney, 1902. 2+1124 p. 1. O. 

This bulky volume is divided into two sec- 
tions: author catalog and subject index, and 
is an example of careful, if not elaborate, 
work, including extensive analytical detail. 
Its weight makes its consultation less easy. 
It makes the series of printed author catalogs 
complete from 1869 to 1900, while a subject 
index from 1869 to 1895, covering 80,077 vol- 
umes has been completed and is held until the 
cost of printing can be defrayed. The volume 
should be useful and interesting to catalogers 
in general. 
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The Satem (Mass.) P. L, Bulletin for Jan- 
uary contains special reading lists on Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, etc.; New Mexicc and Ari- 
zcna; Indian Territory and Oklahoma; and 
“The ten most American books,” giving the 
titles received by The Outlook in answer to 
the question “What are the ten most Ameri- 
can books?” 


The San Francisco P. L. Bulletin for 
January has a short reading list of “Narra- 
tives of early explorations in the far West.” 


The Scranton (Pa.) P. L. Bulletin for 
December last (ser. 2, no. 1.) lists the acces- 
sions made to the library from July to De- 
cember, 1902, in author and subject lists. It 
is an attractive and neatly printed list. 
Utiey, George B. Rare books of the Dio- 

cesan library. 8: Prohibitory and expur- 

gatory indexes of the Church of Rome. 

(In Maryland Churchman, January, 1903. 

17 :363-365. 

The library contains a copy of the expur- 
gatory index of 1607, of which not more than 
20 copies were printed and of these all that 
could be secured were recalled and destroyed. 
Only one other copy —that of the Bodleian 
Library — is known to exist. 


Bibliograpby. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. Sears, Lorenzo. Amer- 
ican literature in the colonial and national 
periods. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1902. 
14-+480 p. 12°. 
Contains a 7-page list of authors and titles 


“intended to illustrate the growth of our lit- 
erature and to satisfy the demands of the or- 


dinary reader.” 

Biacxstone bibliography. (Jn Legal bibli- 
ography, January, 1903. p. $9.) 

Arranged chronologically under the follow- 
ing heads: Genesis of Blackstone, English edi- 
tions of Blackstone, Works founded om Black- 
stone, English abridgments of Blackstone, 
Comic Blackstones, French editions of Black- 
stone, Criticisms on Blackstone, Miscellany, 
American editions of Blackstone, American 
abridgments. 

EarTHQuakes. Baratta, Mario, i terremoti 
d’ Italia: saggio di storia, geografia e bib- 
liografia sismica Italiana; con 136 sismocar- 
togrammi. Torino, Frat. Bocca, 1901. 950 p. 
8°. (Biblioteca di scienze moderne, no, 9.) 
Reviewed in Centralblatt fiir Bibliotheks- 

wesen, Jan.-Feb., 1903, p. 73. 

Gasrie. NAaup&é’s famous “Instructions con- 
cerning a library” is announced in a limited 
reprint by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
translation used is that of John Evelyn, the 
only known English version. The edition will 
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censist of 419 copies, the text being printed 
on antique hand-made paper, from “Brimmer” 
type, with headings, initials and tailpieces in 
red. The publication should be of distinct in- 
terest to all library workers. 


Matuematics. Easton, Burton Scott. The 
constructive development of group theory, 
with a bibliography. (Publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania, ser. in mathe- 
matics, no. 2.) Philadelphia, published for 
the university, 1902. 89 p. O. 


The Institut INTERNATIONAL DE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIE, which at its office in Brussels has 
within the past eight years developed a some- 
what extensive system of bibliographical rec- 
ord, has been merged into the Bureau Bib- 
liographique de Paris, the new organization 
assuming the latter name. Members of both 
societies are continued as members of the new 
institution. The headquarters of the Bureau 
Bibliographique de Paris are 44 rue de Rennes, 
Paris, and it will continue and develop the 
work previously done by the Institut, in the 
publication of cards for its “universal reper- 
tery,” bulletins, lists, etc. The consolidation 
was the result of action taken April 30, 1902, 
at a general conference of the members of 
beth organizations. The aim of the new bu- 
realt is stated as being to facilitate, “by all 
means in its power the preparation and publi- 
cation of bibliographical repertories estab- 
lished on the plan conceived by the Institut 
International de Bibliographie of Brussels and 
based upon the employment of the universal 
Decimal classification.” The constitution of 
the bureau is given in the Revue Biblio- 
Iconographique for January (p. 45-48). 
RENAISSANCE. The Cambridge modern his- 

tory, planned by the late Lord Acton; ed- 

ited by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, 

Stanley Leathes. Vol. 1: The Renaissance. 

New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902. 31+ 

p. 8°. 

Each chapter is supplemented by a full 
working: classified bibliography of the subject. 
“These bibliographies are not intended to be 
exhaustive. Obsolete works are intentionally 
excinded, and a careful selection has been 
made with the view of supplying historical 
students with a’ compendious survey of trust- 
worthy. and accessible literature.” The bibli- 
ographies in this volume are pages 693-7y2, 
printed in small type on a royal octavo page. 
They are of the greatest usefulness to the 
student. 


TariFPr. Fisk, George M. Continental opinion 
regarding a proposed middle European tar- 
iff-union. (/n Johns Hopkins University 
studies in historical and political science, 
Nov.-Dec., 1902. 62 p.) 

A bibliography of the literature of a Middle 

European Zollverein lists 77 titles. 
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, Gre Pubitc £thrary 
ef Covington, Rentuchy 


on 


Heuer re 


Covington, Ky., May 12th, 1802. 
Art Metal construction Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Gentlemen. - 


when we rec@ivea our complete library equipment purchased 
from you, your representative, desired that I write you ny opinion as 
to its merits, ete., which I declined to do immediately,for the reason, 
that 1 first desired tc use the equipment for a reasonable length of 
time. AS we have How been in cperavion for about a year, I am better 
Prepared to ex} 

The Library Tables, Book Stacks, Newspaper 
and Pertodical Hacks ond Card Fiie Cases are perf€ct in their character 
and finish én¢@ look as well today as wnen first installed. In our judg- 
ment, this work could not be duplicated in wood at all. From a sanitary 
standpoint, nothing for library use, can be compared to your metallic 
furnishings, and for convenience, safety from fire end practical eppli- 
cation, we feel satisfied that your soods have no compstition in this 
line 

while the cost may be somewhat higher, we would net now under 
any circumstances revert to the us¢ of wood furniture or an inferior 
stack made e€ithsr wholly or in part, of wood. 

I trust this % uiay ke Of service to you with other 
Livdrarians. I am sure will, : hey go to the trouble to investi- 
gate the matter as thor < our Ecard of Trustees and the writer 


have done. 


Yours truly 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 
list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 
attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. 
Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after 
order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private 
wibraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand 
upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, New Yor«K. 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


THE LEADING TYPEWRITER OF THE WORLD 
The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used almost exclusively by prominent libraries in the United States and Europe. 
The only machine that meets all the requirements of library card indexing. 


— — 


For Takes the Index Card flat, holds itflat, prints it flat, and delivers 
| it flat, and this without attachments of any sort. 
Card 


Has a special library type, and, furthermore, prints in any 
a language, style of type, or color of ink on same machine. 
Indexing 


Paper of any width may be inserted, cards of any size. 
To its conceded perfections— 
PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IMPRESSION, ETC.— 
The HAMMOND now adds A CROWNING GLORY 
The Best Manifolder, whether Quality or Quantity is Desired 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


69th to 7oth Streets, East River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A, 
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UR BOOK DEPARTMENT car- 
ries a larger and more general stock 


fp ena RIA NS of the publications of all American pub- 


lishers than any other house in the 

United States. Not only do we have the 
should send at regular publications of all the prominent 
publishers of miscellaneous, technical, 


once for our new cata- scientific, and school and college text- 
books, but also thousands of publications 
logue, called “‘An Op- of the lesser known publishers and thou- 
sands of volumes for which there is only 


portunity to Procure a limited demand and which are not car- 
ried by the general bookseller. 


Some of th e Recent We will gladly quote our prices to intending 


buyers, and invite librarians and book commit- 
tees to call upon us and avail themselves of the 


Copyrighted Books at opportunity to select from our large stock, and 


of the facilities and conveniences of our library 
department. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO.,, 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


Very Low Prices.” 


HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


TMs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by — and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble te 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 


Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 


P Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
gency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H nN s’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 
am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


MAIN OFFICE: 27: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
PACTORY : Bighth St.,t U. S.A. New York, Chicago, London. 


“Improvement the Order of the Age”’ 


For LIBRARY CATALOGUING and INDEXING 


The Smith 
Premier 


Typewriter 


With CARD PLATEN 
has been found inwaluable 


ORE than 50% of the large libraries, using the typewriter for indexing, employ 
the Smith Premier. It does the work required in the most satisfactory man- 
ner and without any difficulty. 
“@ Used exclusively in such libraries as the Carnegie at Pittsburgh, the U.S. Patent 
Office Scientific, at Washington, and many others. Send for Free Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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The Annual 


American Catalogue 


CUMULATED 


THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE, Cumulated, 1goo- 
1902, is now in preparation, and will include in one alphabet the 
short-title lists of the books of 1900, 1go1 and 1902, giving 
information of the books recorded by author, title, subject 
and series. This cumulation is to continue annually until a 
five-yearly volume of “The American Catalogue” in its 
new shape is reached. This form of catalogue has been 
generally accepted as a desirable, practical working tool for 
the trade, supplementing as it will do, from year to year, the 
last issue of the five-yearly “American Catalogue,” without 
the need of consulting several alphabets in several volumes. 


S8vo, cloth, - - - $3.00 


if ordered and paid for in advance. 


As the edition is necessarily limited, orders, with remit- 
tance, should reach us promptly, addressed 


Tue OrFice or THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broapway (P. O. Box 943), NEw York 


ta THe ANNUAL ENGLIsH CATALOGUE, for which we 
have the American market, will be furnished at $1.50 in cloth, 
or bound with the ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE, Cumu- 
lated, in cloth, at $4.50 if ordered and paid for in advance. 
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NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


RSTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connection) 
Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 


We make a specialty ef the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
foreign languages. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.. Ltd. 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Paternoster Mouse, Charing Cross Read, Lendon, Eng., 


Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in a/] Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given te every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF Every DESeRIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 


and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 
Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of Tur 
Lamp, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 


NEW YORK: . LONDON : 
27 and 29 West 23d St. ’ Pp. uinam S Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 
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Magazines, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


to supply any | 

magazine er review published, at a price | Of Famous Persons 
| 


per copy depending upon its market value, Bought and Sold 

or the cost of finding same. if not on hand. | WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 

I have considerably over 500,000 magazines | SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 

in stock, and the assortment is as varied | 

as the production of the periodical press for DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE 

the last one hundred years. A Business- 35 WEST 42d STREET 

like query with list of wants will be met by NEW YORK 

a@ prompt and business-like reply. . . . Fine Books at Reasonable Prices 
A. S. CLARK, Oppoute Si. City | CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTHLY 


Daily Consignments of Old J. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


and Rare Books 
A SPECIALTY. 
Cheapest Bookstore in America Largest Stock in Existence. 


Librarians are invited to make 
my store their Headquarters when W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
visiting New York. Dealers wel- 1424-6 PF Street, Washington, D. C. 


come. 


x OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 
NIEL MORROW LADD no matter on what subject. Write us. 


123 East 23d Street We can get you any book ever published. 


: Please state wants. When in England call 
NEW YORE and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 


Small Collections or Large Libraries GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Purchased Street, Birmingham, England. 


THE BALTIMORE BOOK CO. BOOKS WANTED.—Continued. 


gor St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. Library Co. of Phila., N. W. cor. Juniper and Le- 
cust Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Law Books, State Reports Bought and Blackmore, Lorna Doone. N. Y., 1874. 
Sold. Americana, Session Laws,State H. Malkan, Hanover Square, N. Y. 


Journals and Documents Supplied. Beers, History of Herkimer Co. 1879. 
7 . Jones, History of N. Y. During Rev. War. 1879. 

Beers, History of Montgomery Co., N. Y. 1878. 

BOOKS WANTED. Simms, The Frontiersman, 2 v. 1872. 

Simms, History of Schoharie. 

Carnegie Library, Allegheny, Pa. [Cash.) Public Library, Cineinnati, O. 


N. Y. Times. Oct. 1 and Nov. 6, 1902. 
N. Y. Post, Oct. 1 to 31, incl., 1899, and Oct. 24, ’o2. notice Buidings. Wile. and Construction of High 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bowdsla, W. G., Jas McNeill Whistler, the Man 
Lesley, J. P., Manual of Coal and its Topography. and His Work. J tanchcl N 


Lippincott. Cadness, H., Decorative Brush Work and Elementary 
Centennial History of Susquehanna County, Penn. Design. Scribner. 

te 208 The Univ. of Nebraska Library, Lineolm, Neb. 

McCain, Compendium of Theories. 
Chambers, Book of Days. Washington, 1893. 
Harper's Book of Facts. > Hamilton’s Hamilton, 7 v. 
Yeats, Natural History of Raw Materials. Todd, Mrs. M., Railways el” and America. 
Yeats, Technica] History of Commerce. 1893 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y. — — 

—" Letters of Chauncey Wright. Cambridge, BOOKS FOR SALE 


187 
Ornithologist and Oologist, v. 1-8, 12, 13, 15 and fol- ease of 


lowing. 
Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. Set Library Journal, with index, fine uniform m>r- 
occo binding (2 nos. wanting.) Correspondence 


Grant, Robert, A Romantic Young Lady. Ticknor with Mbrasies favited. 


o 
Journal of Military Service Institution, no. 50 (v. — ————[= 
12, 1891, extra no.) | 
Photographic Times, July, 1898; Feb., 1901. — SPEC AL_ NOTICE S 
Coven t, Aug., 1897. , 
Journal of Franklin Institute Feb., 1870. as IBRARY BUREAU capital stock. Several hun- 
dred shares of both preferred (8%) and com- 
Free Public Library, New Haven, Conn. mon stock are offered for sale or exchange for other 
Children’s periodicals: Babyland, Chatterbox, Little | securities or property on specially favorable terms for 
Folks. Little Men and Women, Nursery, St. Nicho- | early applic ation. Address M. D., 315 Madison Ave., 
last, Wide Awake, etc. Albany, 
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The Dura Library Binding 


Is acknowledged by many Librarians as 
the strongest binding in use, it is the out- 
growth of THE WALES IMPROVED 
BOOK-BINDING. (Pat. June 7, 188.) 
If you have not seen, or tried this binding, 
you are not doing the best for your Library. Soliciting a trial order from 
you, I am, yours truly, 


J. RUFUS WALES, 40 Shawmut Ave., sept Mass. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER COMPANY 


Make a business of fitting Library and all other 
kinds of shelving with Easy Rolling Ladders. 
This cut shows one of to or more styles they 


make. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER CO., 


65 Randolph St., - - - CHICAGO 


PRINCIPLES 


We believe that we are more efficient than other housesas Library Agents, because the library department 
has supervision distinct from our wholesale book business to meet the requirements of Librarians 
| We manage this department on the same business principles as our wholesale book denartment. Ina word 
the Books are 
ASSEMBLED, PACKED and SHIPPED by COMPETENT BOOK MEN 
The result is 
ACCURACY and DISPATCH 


A LIBRARY "DEPARTMENT ON BUSINESS 


ECONOMY, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Book Dealers 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Square North, - - ° NEW YORK 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library pou, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything — to it, and in small matters as well as great, 


Established 1816. 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (** Setheran’ s Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Teligraphie Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A RO. 
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HENRY MALKAN: 


Library Department 


[February, 1903 


1 William St., 67 Stone St., (e5e%c") New York City 


TELEPHONE. 6121 BROAD 


WE have determined to clear out all of four surplus 
stock of standard books, and as a means to? that 


end we have adopted drastic measures and are prepared 
to furnish all our shelf stock at great discounts. As in 
some instances we happen to have only one copy of these 
books we earnestly request an immediate visit from 
the librarian personally. During the past week we have 
had calls from the librarians of several prominent libraries 
and in every case they procured some very desirable books. 
At the rate at which the stock is now moving it is only 
a question of a very short time until all this stock is 
sold; therefore, librarians can see the absolute necessity of 
| an early call in order to secure some of these exceptional 
1, bargains. We mention a few of the titles. 


‘ BISMIARCK’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 2 vols. $7.50 Net $1.25 
LIFE OF WILLIAS H. SEWARD. vols. 5.00 “ 1.00 
HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING. By 
Life of Stonewall Jackson. By Cooke ... 4.00 “ 2.00 
Influence of Sea Power on History. By 
Hawaii: Our New Possession. By Musick. 3.50 “ -75 


We have thousands of just such bargains, but lack of 
space forbids enumeration. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY FURNISHED 
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